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THE NEGROES OF ST. LOUIS. 


By LILIAN BRANDYT. 


1. THe SocraAL ENVIRONMENT. 


The population of St. Louis, in the’ variety of its com- 
position, is typically American. At first an almost purely 
French settlement, the development of the steamboat inter- 
est and the importance of the city as a center of trade soon 
attracted men from all over the United States. The first 
important addition from Europe came when the Irish began 
to leave home in the thirties. After 1848 the Germans 
poured in, and continued to come until in 1890 they num- 
bered 66,000; since 1890 the number has decreased to 
55,781. In the last twenty years the city has received 
its quota of the increasing immigration from the south and 
eastof Europe. There area few Chinese, and in fact almost 
every known country of the world is represented here. The 
Negro was brought in by the slave-holding colonists of the 
early days, and has continued to come of his own free will 
since the civil war. 

The population at present, therefore, consists of the follow- 
ing elements ; 
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TABLE I.—(DIAGRAM IL.) 


POPULATION OF Sr. LouIs, 1900. 








Class. Number. Per Cent. 
White . , ° : . ‘ 539,385 93.77 
Native born . ° ‘ ; ‘ 428,419 74.48 
Of native parents ; : ° 189,249 32.90 
Of foreign parents ‘ ; ‘ 239,170 41.58 
Foreign born . ; ° ° ; 110,966 19.29 
Negro . ‘ ‘ ‘ , . 35,516 6.17 
Other colored ‘ ‘ , . 337 .06 
Total . . ‘ . , ; 575,238 100.00 


DIAGRAM I.—(TABLE I.) 


POPULATION BY NATIVITY, 1900. 





First, not in numbers, but in priority of occupation by 
their fathers, come the native born whites of native parent- 
age, and these are less than a third of the total population. 
Second, the largest class of all, we have the children of immi- 
grants, who form 41.58 per cent of the total population and 
over half of the native born whites. The foreign born con- 
stitute 19.29 per cent, a proportion less by 6 per cent than 
in 1890. 

There has been a change also in the relative importance 
of the different nationalties, reflecting the change in the 
mass of immigration. In 1890, 57.45 per cent of the foreigners 
were German, and 21.13 per cent Irish. Both these per- 
centages have decreased at the cost of an increase in the 
proportion furnished by southeastern Europe. In 1900 the 
Germans constituted but 52.79 per cent of the total number 
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of the foreign born, and the Irish 17.44 per cent, while the 
quota furnished by the states of the south and east of Europe 
had increased to 14,235, or 12.78 per cent of the foreign born. 
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DIAGRAM II. 


NATIONALITY OF FOREIGN POPULATION, 1900. 





In such a setting we find 35,516 Negroes, a group not 
much smaller, absolutely, than the one in Philadelphia, and 
constituting a larger proportion of the population of the city. 
In fact, St. Louis ranks second only to Baltimore, among 
the ten largest cities of the United States, in the relative 
number of its Negro inhabitants. 

The “problem” presented by this group, however, depends 
on considerations of which size, even relative size, is not first 
in importance. The seriousness of the problem of any race 
or nationality in the United States depends, to begin with, on 
the degree of difference between it and the prevailing na- 
tional type; and in the next place, on the strength of the 
forces at work within and without the people to bring them 
in touch with what is best in American civilization. These 
forces are their racial or national characteristics and tend- 
encies; their adaptability to new conditions, climatic, eco- 
nomic, social, and political ; the influence of their own leaders ; 
and the attitude of environing humanity towards their efforts, 
in coéperating with them, or in hindering them by indifference 
or distinct discouragement. ‘There is, for example, no Ger- 
man problem, though the Germans form a large part of our 
population, because they are already in line with American 
ideals before they come over, and quickly become assimilated. 
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On the other hand, the Russians, the Hungarians, and the 
Poles require more assistance to be converted into desirable 
American citizens, and one of the most hopeful features of 
their situation is that, especially among the Jews, the work 
is being seriously undertaken by leaders of their own race. 
In any study of the Negroes all of these elements should be 
taken into consideration, and the vital point to investigate 
is how far their condition is due to native and ineradicable 
characteristics, whether physical, mental or moral, and how 
far it is the result of circumstances. If it seems to be rather 
the result of their history and present environment, and if 
at the same time there are signs of progress, and if the race 
leaders who have been evolved are working along what seem 
the best lines, and have the sympathy of an increasing portion 
of the white population, there is ground for the faith that 
the Negro problem, while sufficiently serious, is not unsolv- 
able. 
2. PoruLATION STATISTICs. 


The Negro has been a feature in the life of St. Louis almost 
since the founding of the city. It is improbable that the 
thirty hunters, farmers, and artisans who came here with 
Auguste Chouteau in 1764 to establish a trading station un- 
der the direction of Pierre Laclede were slave owners, but 
there is hardly a doubt that slaves were brought in by 
families coming from New Orleans and Illinois the next 
year.! The slave-holding character of the settlement as estab- 
lished by the early French traders attracted a number of 
wealthy planters from San Domingo when slavery was abol- 
ished there, and after the passing of the Northwest Ordinance 
many slave holders crossed over from Illinois. There is proof 
in existing records? that the sale of slaves began within two 
years after the founding of the city, and in the course of 
time St. Louis became the slave market for the surrounding 
country. The census of Governor Delassus* shows that in 

' Hyde and Conard, Enc. of the History of St. Louis, iv, 2075 ff. 


2? Billon, i, 62. 
® Scharf, History of St. Louis, i, 309. 
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1799 St. Louis had a population of 925 souls and of these 
601 were whites, 56 were free Negroes, and 268 were slaves. 
In 1810 the slaves were reckoned at from one-fourth to one- 
fifth of the population. The status of slavery was not affected 
by the Louisiana Purchase, and the controversy over the 
admission of Missouri into the Union resulted in establishing 
that institution in the state. It was abolished by the con- 
stitutional convention of 1865. The free Negroes, however, 
increased faster than the slaves; only 17 per cent of the 
colored population at the begining of the century, they formed 
a third of it in 1850, and over one-half at the breaking 
out of the Civil War. The growth of St. Louis since 1850 
has been remarkable, and the Negroes have more than kept 
pace with the white population. 


TABLE II,.-- (DIAGRAM IIL.) 


POPULATION OF St. Louris, BY RAE, 1850-1900. 


Negro. 
Census Aggregate 
Year. Population. White. , . a 

Slave. Free. Total. 
1850 77,860 73,806 2,656 1,398 4,054 
1860 160,773 157,476 1,542 1,755 3,297 
1870 310,864 288,737 ; 22,088 
1880 350,518 328,191 : oe 22,056 
1890 451,569 424,704 a 26,865 
1900 575,238 539,385 os 35,516 


In the half century the white population has increased 
630 per cent, and the Negroes 776 per cent. The increase 
by the decades is shown in the next table. 

The decade just before the war was one of great prosperity. 
St. Louis was the point of departure for the new West 
and the northern terminus of the growing river commerce. 
The white population was more than doubled. This immi- 
gration was composed partly of men from the Eastern United 
States, but chiefly of foreigners who began to pour in after 
the European revolutions of 1848. There was, however, an 
actual decrease in the colored population; this decrease 
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DIAGRAM III. 


GROWTH OF THE POPULATION, 1850-1900. 
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TABLE IL. 


INCREASE BY DECADES IN WHITE AND NEGRO POPULATION OF Sr. LoutIs, 
1850-1900. 


White. Negro. 
Decade. 
Number. Per Cent. Number. Per Cent. 

1850-1860 83,670 113.36 T57* 18.68* 
1860-1870 131,261 83.35 18,791 569.94 
1870-1880 39,454 13.66 168 76 
1880-1890 96,513 29.41 4,609 20.71 
1890-1900 114,681 27.00 8,651 32.20 


* Decrease. 


was among the slaves, and several explanations may be 
suggested, though none of them can be proved. There was 
a growing anti-slavery sentiment, caused by the character of 
the addition to the white population, which was, as has been 
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said, largely German and Yankee. This new public opinion 
may have caused some slave holders to free their slaves and 
others to sell them South. Then, too, it was not difficult for 
slaves to escape across the river into a free state, and there 
were not wanting agents of the Underground Railway to 
help them on out of danger. Between 1860 and 1870 a phe- 
nomenal increase is indicated in both classes of the population. 
Part of this increase is probable, but the whole is impossible. 
Business interests were revived and extended immediately 
after the war, and St. Louis naturally received many of 
the freed slaves, from the states “down the river” and even 
from Maryland and Virginia, in their search for the perquisites 
of liberty believed to be found in cities. But an influx of 
nearly 19,000 Negroes in ten years seems incredible even after 
allowing for facilities of transportation and the inducements 
held out by the growing demand for labor on the levee and 
around the railroad station, and it is probable that the unreli- 
able census of 1870 erred here on the side of exaggeration. 
This suspicion is confirmed by the very slight increase that 
appears in the next decade. The business depression follow- 
ing the panic of 1873 was not sufficient to account for such 
stagnation as these figures would indicate, and the fact that 
in 1876 the city limits were extended to include a territory 
two or three times as great in extent as the original city is 
an additional reason for witholding credence. The error was 
greater, as it always is, among the Negroes. Between 1880 
aud 1890 there was a normal increase of nearly 21 per cent in 
the Negro population and 29.4 per cent among the whites. 
The present census shows that in the last decade the rate of 
increase has been greater among the Negroes than among the 
whites by 5 per cent. The explanation advanced by some of 
the prominent Negro citizens, that the numerous lynchings 
which have been taking place in Texas and other states to 
the south of us are driving many desirable Negroes north, 
seems hardly sufficient. It is more probable that we have 
here an example of the tendency city-ward which is strong in 
all classes of population, but especially strong in the Negroes. 
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This supposition is borne out by an examination of the 
increase in the state at large, excluding St. Louis. It is 
found that the white population has increased only 14.34 
per cent, as compared with 27 per cent in St. Louis, and 
that the Negroes have gained only 1.95 per cent in the ten 
years. 

The importance of the Negro in the city at different dates 
is shown by the next table. 


TABLE IV.-- (DIAGRAM IV.) 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION FORMED BY DIFFERENT ELEMENTS OF THE 
POPULATION, 1850-1900. 


. Aggregate —_ , Chinese, Japan- 
Census Years. BE e White. Negro. . inal - 
Population. ese, Indian. 
1850 100.00 94.79 5.21 * 
1860 100.00 97.95 2.05 ® 
1870 100.00 92.88 7.10 02 
1880 100.00 93.63 6.35 02 
1890 100.00 94.05 5.95 t 
1900 100.00 93.78 6.17 05 
* Included with Negroes. t Less than .01 per cent. 


DIAGRAM IV.--(TABLE IV.) 


PROPORTION OF NEGROES IN POPULATION, 1850-1900, 
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The Negro appears to have been of least consequence in 
1860 and of most in 1870, when we must decide he was over- 
rated. At present he forms over 6 per cent of the popula- 
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tion of the city, a somewhat larger proportion than in 1890. 
The foreigner, on the other hand, has lost ground during the 
last decade, the statistics showing an actual decrease of 3.44 
per cent in the foreign-born population. The natural infer- 
ence is that in St. Louis the Negro is not destined to be 


superseded by the European. 
PRESENT CONDITION. 
In 1900, the Negro population of St. 
35,516. Turning to a study of the group at the present 
time its constitution point of sex and age are the first 
characteristics to invite attention. 
The proportion of males to females is given in the follow- 
ing 


Louis numbered 


tables : — 
TABLE V. 


POPULATION OF St. Louts, BY SEX, RACE, AND NATIVITY, 1900. 


Males. 








Total Population. Females. 
Class. 7 oa 
Number. Per cent. Number. Per cent. Number. iw Per cent. 
Negro . 35,516 100.00 17,496 49.26 18,020 | 50.74 
White . 539,385 100.00 270,378 50.13 269,007 49.87 
Native born 429,419 100.00 211,344 49.21 217,075 | 50.79 
Foreign born 110,966 100.00 59,034 53.20 51,932 46.80 
Total 575,238 100.00 298,197 91.84 287,041 | 48.16 
TABLE V. 
POPULATION OF MISSOURI, BY SEX, RACE, AND NATIVITY, 1900. 
Total Population. Males. | Females. 
-————_—_— | 
Class. | 
Number. Per cent. Number. Per cent. | Number. ; Per cent. 
—_———_—— 
Negro . 161,234 100.00 81,206 50.43 80,028 49.57 
White 2,944,843 100.00 1,513,977 51.41 1,430,866 48.59 
Native born 2,890,286 100.00 1,475,593 51.05 1,414,693 | 48.95 
Foreign born 216,379 100.00 120,117 55.51 | 96,262 | 44.49 
a Seen ie — — = 
Total 3,106,665 100.00 1,595,710 51.36 1,510,955 48.74 
Missouri, excluding St. Louis. 
Negro 125,718 100.00 63,710 50.67 62,008 49.33 
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In the matter of sex the comparison should be made with 
the native-born whites, not with the total white population, 
for the reason that in the foreign-born element there is the 
usual excess of males, and this affects the figures for the total 
white, and for the aggregate population. On this point the 
Negro population shows the same condition as the native- 
born white —a slight preponderance of females. This pre- 
ponderance is, perhaps, not too great to be explained by the 
number of girls who come to the city looking for employ- 
ment in domestic service. ‘This explanation is upheld by the 
fact that in the population of Missouri there is an excess of 
males in all classes of the population, the excess being great- 
est, of course, among the foreign-born. Considering the 
Negro population of the state; excluding St. Louis, it is 
found that the excess of males just about counter-balances 
the excess of females in St. Louis, the proportion being 50.67 
to 49.33. 

In respect to age the following table (V1) and its wccessory 
diagram (V) show that each of the classes of the population 
has a distinctive composition. 

The largest proportion is found at a different age-period 
in each case. The native-born white of native parentage is 
probably nearest to the normal, with its broad base of chil- 
dren under 15 and gradually diminishing proportions at 
the higher age-periods. There the promise for the future 
is greater than the present strength. The native-born of 
foreign parentage and the foreign-born supplement each 
other, the fathers of the first group appearing in the second, 
and the children of the second in the first. The Negro 
group shows peculiarities: it has a smaller proportion of 
children than any other except the foreign-born, but it has 
also a small proportion of old persons. This seems to con- 
firm the assumption that the Negro population is recruited 
largely by a class of young men and women who come to 
the city to find work. 

The relative economic strength of the groups is better 
seen by grouping together the persons under 15 in a class 
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TABLE VI.—(DIAGRAM V.) 


AGE COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION OF Sr. Louts, 1900, CLASSIFIED ACCORD- 
ING TO SEX, GENERAL NATIVITY AND COLOR, 


Male. Female. 


wv 20 An a 


Pt 


65 years and over 
55-04 years 

45-54 * 

35-44 * 

25-34 

15-24 * 

6-14 * 

Under 5 years 





65 years and over 
55-64 years 


45-54 * 
35-44 * 
35-34 * 
15-24 « 
5-14“ 
Under 5 years 


65 years and over 
55-64 years 

45-54 * 

35-44 * 

25-34 * 

15-24 « 

5-14 * 

Under 5 years 


65 years and over 
55-64 years 

45-b4 * 

35-44 * 

25-34 

15-24 “* 

6-14 “* 

Under 5 years 
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that may be called dependent and comparing them with 
the “ productive ” part of the group. 


TABLE VII. 


PROPORTION OF THE POPULATION IN THE DEPENDENT AND PRODUCTIVE AGI 
PERIODS, BY SEX, COLOR, AND NATIVITY. 


White. 
Native Born. 
Ages. ms : Foreign Born. Negro. 
_ Of Native Of Foreign 
Parentage. Parentage. 
Male. | Female.| Male. | Female. Male. | Female. Male. | Female. 
paynnsteed 1 45.5 | 46.4 33.4 | 31.2 13.5 | 16.3 24.5 | 24.6 
65and over | 
15 to 64 _ 53.2 53.2 66.6 68.7 86.1 83.4 74.3 74.3 
Unknown. . 1.3 0.4 0.0 0.1 0.4 0.3 1.2 $8 
Temi 1 lt 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


It appears from this comparison that the Negro stands 
second only to the foreign born white in potential economic 
strength, and that the men and the women at the produc- 
tive ages form exactly the same proportion (74.3 per cent) 
of the total population. The proportion of the Negro 
population which is dependent by reason of age is only 54 
per cent as great as the corresponding proportion of the 
native born white population. 

Table VIII shows the voting strength of the Negro as com- 
pared with that of the native born and the foreign born 


white population. 
TABLE VIII. 
PERCENTAGES OF THE AGGREGATE POPULATION AND OF THE MALE POPULATION 
21 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER FORMED BY EACH ELEMENT OF THE 
POPULATION, 1900. 


Whites. 
Aggre- Other 
gate. Native Born. Foreign Born. | Negroes.) Colored. 
, : | 
Total population 100.00 74.48 19.29 | 6.17 | 0.06 
Males of voting age| 100.00 | 60.85 32.14 6.82 0.19 
' 
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The Negroes furnish 6.82 per cent of the total male 
population of voting age, but only 6.17 per cent of the 
general population, while the native born white voters are 
only 60.85 per cent of all voters, though the native white 
population is 74.48 per cent of the total population. The 
voting strength of the foreign white, which appears out of 
all proportion to their strength in the population, is reduced 
by the necessity for naturalization. 

Finally, a comparison of the groups is.madein regard to 
women of child-bearing age. 


TABLE IX. 
WOMEN BETWEEN THE AGES OF 15 AND 44. 


White. 


Native Born, Native Born, 


of Native of Foreign Foreign Born. Negro. 
Parentage. Parentage. 
Nember.. ++ +e. 42,123 76,975 24,003 11,060 
Per cent of total population 22.26 32.18 21.63 31.14 


From this table it is seen that the women between the 
ages of 15 and 44 form a much larger proportion of the 
Negro population than of either the native white of native 
parentage or the foreign white. 

The Negro population of St. Louis, then, has an ex- 
traordinarily large proportion of men and women at the 
productive ages, and of women at the child-bearing age, and 
an undue quota of men of voting age, none of which charac- 
teristics is an unmixed advantage. 

Depending on the composition of the population in sex 
and age is a third classification, the classification according 
to conjugal condition. The fact that the elements of the 
population differ in their sex and age constitution must not 
be lost sight of in considering their conjugal condition. For 
a general comparison it suffices to throw out of the calcula- 
tion the population under 15 years of age. Table X shows 
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the proportion of the single, the married, and the widowed 
and divorced, among the men and among the women of the 
native white population of native parent age, the native 
white of foreign parentage, the foreign white, and the 
Negroes. 

TABLE X. 


CONJUGAL CONDITION OF POPULATION OVER 15 YEARS OF AGE BY GENERAL 
NATIVITY, COLOR, AND SEX, 1900. 


Single. Married. (Widowed and Divorced. Unknown. 
Males. m4 ve) s a a . - 
£1|§!|2 /§ 3 5 5 
= “s 6 . & . “ 
5 o 3 > 5 B B 
4 _ Zz a “ ~ ~ 
Native white of native 
parentage... . 26,235 | 50.04 24,104 | 45.97 2,001 3.82 O17 
Native white of foreign 
parentage... . 42,396 | 54.71 33,267 | 42.93 1,780 2.30 0.06 
Foreign white . . . 13,887 | 24.23 | 38,678 | 67.49 4,699 8.20 0.08 
Negroes ...-: « 5,925 44.22 6,530 | 48.73 914 6.82 0.23 
Females. 
Native white of native 
parentage . °° 20,503 39.73 24,891 | 48.24 6,144 11.91 0.12 
Native white of foreign 
parentage. .. . 37,555 44.03 41,494 | 48.65 6,137 7.20 0.12 
Foreign white . . . 7,652 15.22 29,298 | 58.29 13,213 26.29 0.20 
Negroes .... . 4,015 28.90 6,830 | 49.17 3,029 21.81 0.12 


It is noticeable that the proportion of single is in each case 
less among the women that it is among the men, and that 
most of this difference is compensated for by a larger pro- 
portion of widowed. This larger proportion of widows than 
of widowers indicated the higher mortality among men and 
their greater disposition to re-marry. The popular idea of 
the Negro’s aversion to the single state receives confirmation 
here, though not so strikingly as might be expected. 

The number of young people who drift to the city for 
work is one reason why the proportion of single is not still 
smaller than it is, and the indifference of a part of the 
Negroes to the formality of a legal tie is another. The pro- 
portion of widowed bears evidence to the high death rate of 
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the Negro. The number of widows is increased by women 
whose husbands have deserted them when the family burdens 
grew too heavy and by women with illegitimate children. 
Both of these classes are larger among the Negroes than in 
any other part of the population, and the assumption of the 
title of widow is a method frequently adopted for attaining 
social standing. 

A more detailed comparison of the Negroes with the native 
white population of native parentage is given in Table XI 
where both men and women are classified by age. 

Marriage, with its attendant phenomenon, widowhood, 
appear earlier among the women in both cases, and earlier 
among both sexes of the Negroes than among the whites. 
The Negro women show a stronger tendency to marry at all 
ages than the white women of native parentage, and a more 
than correspondingly greater proportion of widows. This 
large proportion of widows is of great significance as indica- 
ting the economic struggle which is the usual accompaniment 
of this social state, for whether or not the woman has a legal 
claim to the designation she is almost sure to have all the 
attendant disabilities. The Negro men appear to marry faster 
than the white men up to the age of 30, but after that the 
single constitute a more important element among them than 
they do among the white men. It may well be that the 
husbands of some of the “ widows” are included here and 
to more than their just 


’ 


swell the ranks of the “single’ 
proportion. 


4. DisTRIBUTION OF NEGROES. 


The distribution of any element of the population over the 
city is significant both as indicating the character of the ele- 
ment and as accounting in some measure for its character. 
A word in regard to the topography of St. Louis is nec- 
essary. This city has a situation which could hardly be 
paralleled in the possibilities it offers of expansion. It lies 
like an open fan for eighteen miles along a bend in the river, 
the two reaches of the river acting as the outside sticks of 
the fan. The business part is just at the curve of the river 
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and is constantly pushing north and south and west, encroach- 
ing on the residence streets. The residence portion, in turn, 
expands in the same way to the north and south and west. 
The growth has been, and will continue to be, by concentric 
zones to the west. The most desirable residence sections at 
any date, are, generally speaking, to be found towards the 
western edge of the city. It is noticeable that there was a 
tendency to separation of the white from the black as early 
as there was a free Negro population of any consideration. 
In 1860 the city was divided into ten wards; 44 per cent of 
the total slave population was contained in two wards, and 
these two, the fifth and sixth, were the aristocratic residence 
section of the city at that time; 49 per cont of the free 
Negroes are found in two wards, but not the same two. 
The fourth and seventh lay to the north and south of the 
fifth and sixth and extended west from the river. The parts 
next the river were poor districts then, as they are now. It 
was natural that the free Negroes, whose chief occupations 
at that period were connected with the boats and the levee, 
should congregate there and form the nucleus of two of the 
worst slums in the city. In 1870 three of the twelve wards 
of the city contained 55 per cent of the Negroes; but the 
white population of the same three wards was only 30 per 
cent of the total white population. These three wards, the 
fourth, fifth, and eighth, correspond to the fourth and seventh 
in 1860, with an extension to the south. The character of the 
districts was unchanged. For 1880 no figures by wards and 
race are available. In 1890 there were twenty-eight wards. 
The segregation of the Negroes had increased: 39 per cent 
of the Negro population was found in five wards containing 
only 15 per cent of the white population. In 1900 the con- 
centration is still more marked, for 49 per cent of the Negroes 
live in six wards, where is found only 14 per cent of the 
white population. As the ward lines are changed every five 
years (in 1887, 1892, 1897, etc.) it is impossible to make a 
strictly accurate comparison of conditions in 1890 and 1900. 
A fairly reliable impression, however, may be obtained from 
shaded maps showing the relative importance of the Negroes 
in each ward. The tables on which the maps are based are 
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here given. Since the number of wards was the same in 
1900 as in 1890 the two tables have been combined in the 
interest of compactness, but it must be remembered that any 
given ward — 15, for example,— in 1900 does not represent 
the same area, nor even necessarily the same general locality, 
as the ward with the corresponding number in 1890. The 
fact that in ward 15, in 1890, 29.75 per cent of the popula- 
tion was colored, while in 1900 the Negroes formed only 
21.98 per cent of the total population of ward 15 does not 
mean a lessening in the concentration in a definite area; it 
means, indeed, just nothing. 


TABLE XIl. 
POPULATION OF ST. LOUIS BY WARDS, 1890 AND 1900. 





1890. 1900, 
Ward. Total a Total — 
Population. ; Population. 
Number. Per cent. Number. Per cent. 

1 11,293 1,382 | 12.24 25,139 1,569 6.24 
2 10,893 1,284 | 11.79 21,030 458 2.18 
; 13,490 | 95 =| 7.15 22,958 1,343 5.85 

4 12,790 | 397 | 3.10 12,212 | 2,396 19.63 
5 16,730 | 582 3.48 12,349 2,442 19.78 
6 18,366 538 | 1.84 19,140 1,409 7.36 
7 20,501 | 72 | .35 22,626 533 2.36 
s 13,322 1,391 | 10.44 21,012 3 01 
of) 20,712 98 47 21,026 97 46 
10 17,755 1,077 | 6.06 25,978 365 1.40 
11 18,367 | 438 | 2.38 22,105 1,083 4.89 
12 | 15,234 38 25 25,220 | 153 61 
13 11,837 | 873 | 7.37 19,811 1,064 5.37 
14 15,369 27 2.7 15,098 | 3,427 22.70 
15 11,913 3,544 | 29.75 17,544 l 3,857 21.98 
16 13,804 108 7 21,408 959 4.48 
7 | 15,201 2,093 | 13.77 18,953 4 | 
18 | 17,462 486 2.78 18,799 3 | 01 
19 | 16,363 1,592 9.72 20,245 284 1.40 
20 14,783 1,228 8.31 18,803 1,619 8.61 
21 16,713 916 5.48 18,173 870 4.78 
22 15,678 842 5.38 16,974 2,709 15.96 
23 19,815 111 56 17,985 2,645 14.71 
24 16,777 855 5.09 27,317 641 2.35 
25 18,256 1,315 7.20 21,311 1,999 9.38 
26 18,093 1,817 10.04 23,425 2,026 8.64 
27 17,871 1,263 7.07 20,599 543 2.64 
28 22,392 1,333 5.95 27,998 865 3.09 
Total . 451,770 26,865 | 5.95 575,238 35,516 | 6.17 
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The apparent decrease in the western part of the city is 
deceptive; the bulk of the Negro population of wards 26, 
27, and 28 in 1890 lay in the eastern part of these wards, and 
appears in 1900 in the new wards formed partly out of those 
districts. Allowing for this, it is evident from the maps 
both that the concentration is increasing, and that the 
concentrated area is extending westward. The Negroes 
are following, at a distance, the movement of the white 
population. 

At present, then, almost half of the Negroes live in six 
wards, in which they form from 14.71 to 22.70 per cent of 
the population of the ward. These wards, ranked according 
to the proportion of Negroes, are the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
fifth, fourth, twenty-second, and twenty-third. Wards 4, 5, 
14, and 15 form an irregular rectangle extending west from 
the river. Ward 4 is the mercantile section of the town and 
5 contains many factories. The partial tenement-house 
investigation made by the Board of Health in 1897 showed 
that ward 4 contained the highest number of tenement 
houses.!. Ward 14 consists of the Union Station and streets 
that may be considered its inevitable environment, and is no 
better than such sections are apt to be in an American city. 
Ward 15 consists partly of fine old residences that have 
degenerated into second and third-rate boarding houses and 
partly of poor tenements and shanties that have never been 
anything else. As it is impossible to obtain figures for the 
area of the wards their density can only be estimuted. It is 
evident from a glance at the map that wards 4 and 5 are 
among the smallest. It must be remembered also that in 
both of them the available residence space is much less than 
appears on the map by reason of the large proportion of 
ground occupied for business purposes. And so, although 
the population of these two wards is somewhat smaller than 
that of any other, yet it is probable that their actual resi- 
dence portions have a greater density than is to be found 
anywhere else in the city. In wards 4 and 5 the dwellings 


1 Mayor’s Message, 1897, p. 120. 
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are crowded in behind factories and warehouses. The white 
population is chiefly Italians and other south-eastern Euro- 
peans, and these districts are considered to be about the 
worst slums in the city. The fourteenth and fifteenth wards 
are not quite so bad, but the streets where the Negroes live 
consist of houses that are dirty and out of repair, if not 
actually in a tumble-down condition. Wards 22 and 23 lie 
west of 14 and 15 and are of a distinctly better character. 
They contain the better class of Negroes, the professional 
and successful business men. The houses in the Negro 
streets are comfortable and in fairly good condition, on the 
average, and many are owned by the occupant. ‘Chis is a 
comparatively old section of the town, and the houses now 
occupied by Negroes were built by well-to-do white residents 
who have since moved farther west. Ward 23 includes also 
a poor quarter lying along the railroad tracks in low land 
which was once marshes. There is a considerable number 
of Negroes also in wards 25 and 26, which are very desirable 
residence sections. This number represents chiefly domestic 
servants, but there are also two or three settlements of well- 
to-do Negroes on certain streets. The 865 in ward 28 are 
nearly all servants. 

It is interesting to notice the converse of this fact of con- 
centration. There are two wards containing only three 
Negroes each, and the Negroes in wards 8, 9, 12, 17, 18, and 
19 together amount to less than 2 per cent of the total Negro 
population, while these wards contain 23 per cent of the 
whites. These six wards all have a distinctly German or 
Irish character. 

In general, it is true that the Negroes are almost absent 
from the sections of the city where there is a large foreign 
population, and that, with notable exceptions, they are con- 
centrated in the worst houses of the worst sections, wherever 
the natural lie of the land or the unpleasant accessories of 
civilization, such as railroads and factories, make residence 
undesirable. The overcrowding of rooms is a fact for which 
no statistics are available, but it is none the less a fact. 
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The hospitality of the Negroes and their willingness to take 
in any friend who finds himself without a home receive no 
check from the law. There are no state regulations con- 
cerning tenement houses, and the city ordinances go only so 
far as to class them under “nuisances” when they do not 
have “adequate ” sewerage, drainage, ventilation, chimneys, 
halls, staircases, and “all reasonable precautions and pro- 
visions in every other particular, and adequate space for all 
occupants, so that the oecupaney of said building or any 

1 Under 


>* 


apartment shall not be dangerous to life or health. 
such provisions it is not surprising that the agent of the 
Provident Association should have found recently fourteen 
Negroes living in one room. 

The Negroes are kept in these undesirable localities not 
wholly by their own faults and incompetence, but partly by 
the obstacles which they encounter when they try to go into 
a better neighborhood. No landlord wishes to have Negro 
tenants come into his houses because it means a depreciation 
of the property sooner or later. When a Negro family moves 
into a street it generally happens that the white residents 
give place either to more Negroes or to a much inferior class 
of whites. To keep up the character of the street, therefore, 
or to reimburse himself in advance for the depreciation 
which he foresees, the landlord resorts to discriminating 
rents. A Negro going into a house previously occupied by 
a white family is obliged to pay from 20 per cent to 50 per 
cent more than his predecessor. A certain house in ward 25, 
for instance, rented for $25 per month to white tenants, but 
a Negro was asked $40. This is true even in the poorer 
districts. There are some comfortless three-room flats in 
ward 14 which were occupied until recently by white peo- 
ple paying $8.00 per month; the Negroes living there now 
are charged $13. Sometimes when a Negro family moves 
into a “ white ” street the residents themselves undertake to 
deal with the question. An instance of this is described in 
the Globe Democrat for Sept. 5, 1901. It seems that on 


1 Revised Ordinances of 1891, Art. XI, $$454-55. 
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Sept. 4th a white woman moved away from a certain street 





where she had been very unpopular with her neighbors ; 
when she was leaving, her neighbors gathered together and 
expressed their pleasure by a noisy serenade on tin pans 
and drums, with such effect that two were arrested for dis- 
turbing the peace. When a Negro appeared to take posses- 
sion of the house, however, the joy gave place to indignation, 
and an ominous silence greeted the new-comer in place of 
the cheers that he might have expected. The next morning 
two signs were displayed facing the house: ‘ Notice — No 
colored people allowed to live in this block.” A policeman 
was detailed to stand guard in the block for several days, to 
avert any disturbance that might arise. The residents 
declared, with dark implications, that they meant to try 
moral suasion “first.” The Negroes paid no attention to 
the attitude of their neighbors; the accredited rumor was 
that the unpopular white woman who had just left had sold 
the house to the Negro, with the deep design of troubling 
her enemies even more than she could by remaining there 
herself. This dramatic incident is significant of much besides 

: the attitude of white toward black, but with the rest we are 
not now concerned. 

It is impossible not to sympathize with landlords and resi- 
dents in this policy of exclusion when one considers the 
undesirability of the average Negro as tenant or neighbor, 
but it is manifestly unfair that all Negroes should be judged 
by the average and treated accordingly. A knowledge of 
the discouragements encountered emphasizes the importance 
of the fact that there is an element of the Negro population 
which is getting out of the slums into localities that are not 
only decent but in many cases comfortable and pleasant. 


5. VITAL STATISTICS. 

The interest and importance of vital statistics are equalled 
only by the difhculty of getting any that are reliable. A 
record of the deaths in St. Louis since 1867 is on file in 
the office of the Board of Health, and since 1877 a registra- 
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tion of births has been required. The figures for deaths in 
recent years are probably accurate, but the figures for births 
are even now so incomplete as to be of no value. In the 
absence of 
for what they are worth : — 


Year. 


1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
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anything more satisfactory the tables are given 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS IN Str. LOUIS, 1867-1900. 


Al 
White. 


6,075 
1,854 
5,526 
6,329 
7,684 
8,142 
7,035 
5,802 
5,451 

5,576 
5,584 
7,591 

7,030 


7,342 


6,671 
7,437 
8,338 
8,002 
7,022 
7,506 
8,531 
9,116 
9,198 
8,710 
8,263 
9,897 
9,554 
8,908 
8,828 
8,638 





l 





Ages. Under 5 Years. ale 
Colored. White. Colored. White. Colored. : 
463 
339 
| 358 
| 241 
363 
| 409 
Lim | | 
497 
| 217 3 
= 2,282 gy ; 
551 | al ake 4,483 198 
| 591 : : 4,385 206 
781 2,587 350 7,019 50G 
819 3,252 PRO 7,704 362 
815 | 3,139 315 §,061 | 340 
} 835 | 3,098 322 8,440 395 
819 | 2,762 328 9,513 393 
831 | 3,135 299 | 9,900 396 
817 | 3,472 323 | 10,186 457 
| 4013 | 3,274 385 10,885 450 
982 |} 2,809 340 11,390 516 
903 2,801 | 314 | s«11,077 187 
999 3,129 364 11,158 $51 
1,109 379 11,840 466 
1,105 3,183 365 11,404 616 
1,024 2,812 380 12,233 723 
1,162 2,008 365 11,168 680 
1,121 2,962 364 11,281 746 
1,165 2,576 325 11,600 876 
993 2,318 205 10,815 851 
1,194 2,678 327 10,422 507 
1,109 2,409 239 10,763 526 


TABLE XIII. 


Number of Deaths. 


Number of), Births. 
s 
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TARLE XIV. 
DEATH RATES AND Brrru RATES IN ST. LOUIS AT THE CENSUS YEARS 1870-1900, 


| 
Death Rate. 
Birth Rate. 


Year. All Ages. Under 5 Years. 
White. Colored. White. Colored. White. | Colored. 
1870 21.92 10.91 |. wee boon 
1880 | 17.84 35.09 ~— ee 22.39 | 22.78 
1890 17.67 33.36 57.14 132.99 | 26.08 17.99 
| 
1900 | 16.01 31.22 44.14 99.45 |; 19.95 | 14.81 


A more astonishing figure than the death rate among the 
colored population in 1870 could hardly be imagined, for all 
investigation has gone to show that there is always an 
abnormally high death rate among Negroes in cities. This 
abnormally small rate is due largely to lying statistics; the 
record of deaths was incomplete, and the size of the Negro 
population was exaggerated. (See above.) There was one 
circumstance, however, which would have operated to keep 
the rate low. During the preceding decade, it may be 
remembered, the Negro population increased enormously. 
An increase due to migration, even inter-state migration, 
means a large proportion of persons between the ages of 15 
and 40 and a small proportion of children and old persons. 
It is well known that mortality is greatest in the extreme 
age-periods. Any element of the population, therefore, with 
an unusual proportion of persons in the middle age-periods 
will have a small death rate. On account of the remarkable 
events of the preceding decade the Negro population of 
St. Louis in 1870 was so constituted, and the real death 
rate was probably low, though it could not have been so low 
as 10.91 per 1000. The rates for 1880, 1890, and 1900 are 
about what would be expected; the rate for the colored is 
about double that for the whites. The difference is some- 
what greater than appears in the total urban population of 
the registration area of the United States in 1900, where the 
Negroes show a death rate of 31.1 and the white 17.9; 
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but it is not so great as in some of the southern cities. 
In Charleston, for example, the death rate among the whites 
in 1900 was 25.6, and among the Negroes, 46.7. The rate 
for both Negroes and whites has decreased since 1880, but 
the decrease is more marked for the Negroes, and this may 
fairly be taken as an indication of improvement in their 
economic condition. 

The combinations in which either the vital statistics or 
the census statistics for population are presented render it 
impossible to make any more significant comparisons than 
this of the number of deaths with the total population, 
except in 1890 and 1900, where the death rate for children 
under five years of age may be given. ‘There is a greater 
excess of Negro mortality here than there is in the total 
population, the rate for the colored being 2.3 times that for 
the whites. This rate, hcwever, is not larger than is found 
in other cities.! . It is significant as indicating an enormous 
waste of life, and is to be explained by the lack of care and 
the ignorance in which the child is born and allowed to 
grow up, if he has sufficient vitality. 

In this respect there has been a marked improvement in 
the last decade in both races, the decrease being slightly 
greater for the white than for the colored population. The 
amount of improvement is probably not so great as is indi- 
cated by these figures, for the year 1900 was not an average 
year; the summer was comparatively comfortable and did 
not work the usual havoc among infants. 

The birth rates are so absurd that it is hardly worth while 
to mention them. They show an alarming decline in both 
races since 1880, and at the last two census years a marked 
difference between the two races in favor of the whites. 
There are in St. Louis no conditions to make it probable 
that the white population has a birth rate lower even than 
that of France. It is still less probable that the Negroes of 
the city should have that mark of an old civilization, and 


1 See Billings, Vital Statistics of Washington and Baltimore, pp. 6,8 ; Hoffman, Race 
Traits and Tendencies, p. 44. 
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have it in a greater degree than the whites. The registra- 
tion of births is confessedly incomplete, and omissions are 
apt to be far more numerous among the Negroes than among 
the whites, for reasons sufficiently obvious. Under the cir- 
cumstances it would only be misleading to attempt any 
study of the relation of births to deaths. There is no reason 
to think that the natural increase among the Negroes is much 
less than among the whites, although their environment 
would tend to make it somewhat less, the high birth rate due 
to their general improvidence and low degree of civilization 
being offset by a high death rate due to economic conditions. 

It has been firmly established by statistical investigations! 
that the mortality among Negroes is chargeable largely to 
consumption, pneumonia, and children’s diseases ; the death 
rate under five shows the ravages of the last mentioned. Of 
the 1109 deaths occurring among the colored population in 
1900, 178, or 16 per cent were caused by phthisis and tuber- 
culosis, and 1381, or 11.8 per cent by pneumonia. The death 
rate from phthisis and other tubercular diseases was for the 
white population 1535 per 100,000, and for the colored 5012, 
or 3.2 times as great. The difference in the case of pneu- 
monia is less, the death rate for the whites being 1679, and 
for the colored 3688 per 100,000. The rates in the case of 
homicides are interesting, not because the deaths from this 
cause form a large proportion of all the deaths, but because 
of the disparity between the two races; the rate among the 
whites is 128 per 100,000, among the Negroes 844, or over 
six times as great. The prevalence of consumption and 
pneumonia is due rather to negligence, ignorance, and pov- 
erty than to any physiological race characteristic. Negroes 
go insufficiently clothed in cold weather, are careless about 
wet clothing, are unwilling to call for medical attendance 
until the last moment, are ignorant of the laws of hygiene 
and sanitation, and live in surroundings that favor the spread 
of bacteriological diseases. 


1 See Billings, Vital Statistics of Cities. Atlanta University Conference, I. 
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The figures for patients treated at the small-pox hospital 
in years when there has been an epidemic of that disease, 
are here given : — 

TABLE XV. 


PATIENTS TREATED AT THE SMALL-POX HOSPITAL IN SELECTED YEARS. 


Colored. 


Year. Total Number. White. 
Number. Per cent of Total. 

1869 27 140 131 48.33 
1872-73 1,244 1,021 223 17.92 
1873-74 157 136 21 13.46 
1874-75 467 392 75 16.08 
1881-82 S44 241 103 29.94 
1883-84 T77 630 147 18.92 


(The “colored” here, as in tables VIII and IX, include 
Chinese and Indians, but their numbers are not large enough 
materially to vitiate the statistics.) The colored patients 
formed from 18.46 per cent to 48.383 per cent of the total 
number, though they have never composed much over 7 per 
cent of the population of the city. In the epidemic of the 
winter of 1872-73 the mortality among the native-born 
colored patients (i.e., the Negroes) was 45.39 per cent of the 
total number of cases, while among the native-born whites it 
was only 33 per cent. These figures, like those for con- 
sumption and pneumonia, point to constitutions weakened by 
bad sanitary conditions, poor food, and general carelessness. 

‘Che only facts that can be said to be established by the 
vital statistics presented are that the death rate is almost 
twice as great among the Negroes as among the whites, but 
that the difference is slowly decreasing; that the excess of 
mortality among the Negroes is greatest among children 
under five years of age; and that pulmonary diseases are 
responsible for a large number of the other deaths. To one 
who has seen the conditions under which a large part of the 
Negro population of the city lives the death rates seem small 
and argue for vitality in the race rather than against it. 
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A comparison of the white and colored by social classes 
would doubtless show small differences in the death rate 
within the same class. The distribution in wards offers a 
rough class division, but unfortunately the deaths by wards 
were not obtainable. The noticeable decrease in the death 
rate since 1880 is one of several indications that the economic 
condition of the Negroes in St. Louis is improving. 


6. PROPERTY. 

It has been impossible to obtain data for the amount of 
property owned by St. Louis Negroes. The city records 
make no distinction of color on the tax rolls, and the subject 
apparently has never been investigated. Some indication of 
the conditions may be found in the United States census 
figures in regard to the ownership of homes. 


TABLE XVI.— (DIAGRAM VI.) 


PERSONS OWNING AND HIRING HoMEs IN ST. Louts, 1900. 


Number. Per Cent. 


Nativity and Race. 
Owners. | Tenants. | Unknown. | Owners. | Tenants. Unknown. 


St.Louis ... 26,804 | 90,983 3,336 22.13 75.11 2.76 
| 

Native born Whites 11,061 50,145 1,922 17.53 | 79.43 3.04 

Foreign born “ 15,314 33,036 998 31.044 | 66.94 2.02 

Negroes... . 428 7,739 412 4.91 90.29 4.80 


Other Colored. 1 63 4 1.47 92.65 5.88 


DIAGRAM VI.—(TABLE XVL.) 


PERCENTAGE OF HOUSES OWNED BY OCCUPANTS, 1900, 


5% fh TR 2% 29 son | oom 
































1. Native born Whites. 2. Foreign born Whites. 3. Negroes. 
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TABLE XVII.—(DIAGRAM VII.) 


FREE AND EXCUMBERED HOMEs, 1900. 


Number. Per Cent. 


Nativity and Race. j 
Free. Encumbered.| Unknown. Free. Encumbered. Unknown 


St.Louis ... 16,097 9,699 1,008 60.05 36.18 3.77 
Native born Whites 6,259 4,338 464 56.59 39.22 4.19 
Foreign born ‘“ 9,602 5,186 527 61.89 33.43 4.68 
Negroes. .. . 236 175 17 55.14 40.89 3.97 
Other Coiored . = ee 1 0.00 0.00 100.00 


DIAGRAM VII.-- (TABLE XVII.) 


PERCENTAGE OF HOUSES OWNED FREE OF ENCUMBRANCE, 1°00 


5 0% 3% HOE 2 wt we 
































1. Native White. 2. Foreign White. 3. Negroes. 


Of the foreign-born white householders over 31 per cent 
owned the houses they occupied, but of the Negroes less than 
5 per cent. The native-born white persons held a middle 
ground, 17.58 per cent of them owning the houses in which 
they lived. The superiority of the foreign element in this 
respect is due to the large number of Germans. In point of 
encumbrance on houses that are owned there was less differ- 
ence between the three groups, and the Negroes were only a 
little behind their white fellow-citizens of native birth. This 
may mean that the homes of the Negroes are too poor to be 
mortgaged, but it is more probably a genuine indication of 
prosperity in the 5 per cent who do own their homes. 

In the last ten years the condition of the’ Negroes in St. 
Louis has improved considerably, and general observation 
shows that one accompaniment of this improvement has been 
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the acquisition of property, both for business purposes and 
for homes. The discriminating rents already referred to 
have had some influence in this direction, for the more 
intelligent and more able Negroes have seen that it would be 
cheaper in the long run to buy their houses than to rent 
them. The neighborhoods where this change is taking place 
are those mentioned above as being occupied by well-to-do 
Negroes,— certain streets in wards 22, 28, and 25. There 
are a few comfortable Negro homes also scattered along 
two or three streets otherwise almost wholly German, in spite 
of the antipathy that exists between the German and the 
Negro in economic relations. In addition to this disposition 
to buy real estate, it is evident from the study of business 
enterprises that the Negroes are accumulating capital. That 
there is a strong tendency towards acquiring property, seems 
beyond a doubt; it has been mentioned by several prominent 
Negro citizens as one of the hopeful indications in regard to 
their race in this city. There are serious obstacles in the 
way of race prejudice and the poverty that makes difficult a 
start in the upward direction, yet one cannot but feel that in 
St. Louis, as in Philadelphia, the chief reason why the 
Negroes do not own far more property already is “ misdirected 
energies”; and that “if the Negroes had bought little homes 
as persistently as they have worked to develop a church and 
secret society system, and had invested more of their earn- 
ings in savings banks and less in clothes, they would be in a 
far better condition to demand industrial opportunity than 


they are today.””! 


7. OCCUPATIONS. 


The occupations engaged in by the Negro show more 
clearly than anything else, perhaps, his industrial value. 
The consensus of opinion among the intelligent Negroes of 
St. Louis, who are acquainted with conditions in other 
cities, seems to be that there is less opportunity for the Negro 
here than in cities either farther south or farther north, the 


? Du Bois, p. 185. 
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reasons given being that farther south he has a monopoly of 
many occupations, including certain trades, and there is com- 
paratively little organization of labor, and farther north white 
men do not object to working side by side with him. This 
may very well be true. In the absence of any general statis- 
tics for occupations! it has been necessary to arrive at 
existing conditions by putting together bits of information 
obtained in various ways. It is not claimed that the results 
are accurate in the sense of exhaustive, but they may be 
trusted as giving indications from which the general state of 
affairs may be inferred. 

There is now a considerable professional class among the 
Negroes, consisting of teachers, preachers, physicians, law- 
yers, and dentists. The colored schools are taught entirely 
by Negroes, and in 1899-1900 they employed 17 men and 87 
women, a total of 104. There are over thirty organized Negro 
churches, which implies about as many clergymen employed 
in their profession. The highest salary received by any of 
them is $1700. Five or six are well-educated, intelligent 
men, with a high ideal of the responsibilities of their posi- 
tion, and a high standard of morality. The rest are more or 
less open to the charges brought by Colonel Thomas against 
the religious leaders of the race all over the country. Next 
to the clergymen in numbers come the physicians, of whom 
there are fourteen. Of these, one has been practicing here 
twenty-two years, five between seven and twelve years, and 
the other eight less than five. Five are graduates of Howard 
University, five of Meharry College, one of Harvard, one of 
the University of Pennsylvania, one of the Chicago College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, and the one optician of Hardins 
Optical School. Only one of these fourteen carries on any 
other occupation. Their patients are almost entirely from 
the colored people. One, who has been here ten years and 
has an excellent reputation, has a few white patients. They 
came to him at first by accident and then continued to pat- 


1 A special report dealing with occupation in relation to race and nationality is promised 
by the authorities of the Twelfth Census. 
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ronize him. Two others, whose offices are in districts 
inhabited by poor whites as well as Negroes, report that they 
have both white and colored patients. But almost the whole 
patronage is drawn from the Negroes. To this list should 
be added a masseur, who is said to do good work. He has 
been for two months in attendance on an invalid in another 
part of the country. There are two dentists with an excellent 
practice, one of whom has been here nine years, the other, 
five; they are graduates of Meharry College and of the 
Chicago College of Dentistry, and they have both white and 
colored patients. A small straw, which yet indicates some- 
thing of the direction of the social wind, is that the Negroes 
are beginning to pay considerable attention to their teeth. 
There are ten well-established lawyers; one of these has 
been practicing in St. Louis for twenty-tive years, one for 
fourteen, one for nine, and the others from two to five. 
Three are graduates of Ann Arbor, three of Howard Uni- 
versity, two of the St. Louis Law School, and two received 
their education in private schools. Three carry on side 
occupations. Their clientéle is made up almost wholly of 
Negroes. The man who perhaps stands at the top of this 
list, tells me that white men sometimes come to consult him, 
having seen his name in the paper, but when they see him, 
they almost always excuse themselves. Taking it altogether 
the professional class is distinctly creditable to the race. 
The entrepreneur class among the Negroes of St. Louis 
has been of recent development, but it is no longer a negli- 
gible quantity. Fifteen years ago there was scarcely an 
enterprise to be found conducted by Negroes, apart from the 
barber shops and one saloon; this summer there are cer- 
tainly over a hundred. Seventy-five, including all of the 
most important ones (except in the case of barber shops) 
have been investigated: these seventy-five enterprises are 
carried on by 121 persons, and employ 329 others; the 
capital invested is $66,650. The amount of capital is prob- 
ably exaggerated in some cases, but in four others it was not 
given at all, on account of an irremovable fear that in some 
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way the information if given would get to the new license 
commissioner, who is taxing business to the limit of the law. 
The results of the investigation are here tabulated : — 


TABLE XVIII. 


SEVENTY-FIVE BUSINESS ENTERPRISES, 1901 


Character of the Number Number Capital Number ot 
Business. of Firms. in Firm. Invested. Employees 

Undertakers ...... 2 j 25 
Drugyists ae al ee eee 2 ) S3.500 6 
ne - - « « «-<« , 7 3b 8.400 MD 
Saloonkeepers . . . . . 11 13 17,000 45 
Restauranteurs and caterers . s 9 5400 ob 
Paper-hangers. .... . 2 3 sO) ) 
Expressmen....... ” 3 1,600 
ee i I — 
Coal and ice dealers . 7 10 » 00 20 
Barbers? ..... — 1D 16 19.400 Th 
Cigar manufacturers » v TOO } 
Veterinary surgeon . ate 1 1 7) l 
Miscellaneous ...... 15 1s RDO 38 
ne és «ew « a--« 7D 121 66.650 320 


! The codperative company, with 20 members. 
Only one of the two firms. 
Very incomplete ; only a few representative firms 


The most considerable business is one of the undertaking 
firms, which has been established six years, employs twenty 
men, and had charge of more funerals last year, all among 
Negroes, than any other firm in the city, white or colored. 
The drug stores and several of the groceries are quite flour- 
ishing; they are situated in the Negro quarters and are 
patronized chiefly by Negroes, though they have some cus- 
tom from the white people in the same neighborhood. The 
saloons are perhaps the most profitable of all the enterprises 
engaged in: one has been established since 1879, and has 
#5000 invested in it; five of them are near the Union 
Station, the others are in distinctly Negro localities. The 
color line seems not to be drawn among their clientéle, but 
the white customers are, of course, of the lowest class, The 
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restaurants are small affairs which cater almost exclusively 
to Negroes; some of them sell cooked food to be taken home. 
None of the fine caterers of the city are Negroes. The list 
of barber shops is by no means complete; this business is 
still largely in the hands of the Negro; he has not been 
supplanted here, as in Philadelphia,’ by Germans and Italians. 
There are indications that this may take place in the future, 
for the shops in some of the leading hotels are conducted by 
white men, but up to this date it may be said that the best 
barbers in the city are Negroes. The coal and ice dealers 
given are only those who have a considerable trade. There 
is almost any number of ephemeral little businesses in coal, 
ice and watermelons, established in shanties or sheds all over 
the city. The fifteen “ miscellaneous ” enterprises include 
one milliner, one tailor, two dressmakers, one hairdresser, 
two artists, one printer, one dyer and cleaner, three black- 
smiths, one wagonmaker, one jeweler, and one dealer in teas 
and coffees. Of these 75 enterprises 27 have been established 
in the last year, and only 9 were in existence in 1890. The 
disposition on the part of the Negroes to patronize their own 
race is growing, and affords a reason for believing that 
there is room for further development along this line of 
individual undertakings. 

There are three weekly newspapers published by Negroes. 
All are political organs. One has a circulation of about 
2000, and another of 1000; they are small sheets, filled 
chiefly with accounts of past excursions, barbecues, and 
“sociables,”’ announcements of similar functions in the future, 
personal notes, and advertisements of Negro businesses and 
of lotions for bleaching the skin and preparations guaranteed 
to make curly hair straight. The Democratic organ, The 
American Eagle, has recently made an editorial change 
which promises radically to improve the paper; it consists 
now of eight pages, and contains some general news and a 
story or two. 

The Negro is practically excluded from all trades in St. 
Louis by the attitude of the labor organizations. Carpenters, 


1 Du Bois, p. 116. 
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bricklayers, and plumbers can get work only from the one 
Negro contractor. Negroes cannot be employed as clerks in 
any of the department stores, nor in any factories with the 
single exception of the tobacco factories. There are certain 
processes in the preparation of tobacco where the heat 
required is so great that white laborers cannot be used; in 
these departments the Liggett and Myers-Drummond Branch 
of the Continental Tobacco Company employ about 350 
Negroes, making 13 per cent of the total number of laborers. 
The Negroes in this case are not associated with the white 
employees, and there is no possibility of comparing their 
efficiency with that of white laborers, because white labor is 
not employed for the same sort of work. Negroes are 
employed in the engine room, and as janitors in many of the 
factories, but not in the manufacturing processes. At the 
time of the street-car strike in 1900 the Transit Company 
took on about 200 Negroes for work at the power houses, 
and these, I believe, have been retained. I have not been 
able to discover any other instance where Negroes are 
employed in large numbers. The responsibility for this 
exclusion of the Negro from the trades lies with the white 
workman, rather than with the white employer; the large 
number of foreigners, chiefly Germans, in St. Louis make 
the outlook for the Negro far from encouraging in this respect, 
for they seem to have more race prejudice in business rela- 
tions than the native-born Ameriean, and they even now 
control the trade organizations. An old Negro who has lived 
in St. Louis for forty years and has been a political leader 
and otherwise prominent for almost as long said to me: “I'd 
take my chances every time with a native American rather 
than a foreigner.” And this seems to be the general opinion. 

Between 85 and 90 Negroes are in the employ of the city 
and federal governments. There are 40 in the postoflice!; 
of these 14 are in the mailing division, 14 are carriers, 11 are 
in the city distributing division, and one is in the general 
delivery department. The city employees include 4 clerks, 


1 Figures furnished by the Assistant-Postmaster. 
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2 detectives, 2 deputy-sheriffs, 2 deputy-marshalls, 1 license 
inspector, 2 water inspectors, and between 30 and 35 janitors.’ 
An important position often filled by Negroes is that of 
janitor in the large office buildings. Some of these janitors 
have held their positions for fifteen or twenty years. They 
employ their own assistants, sometimes to the number of 
twenty-five, and are responsible for the condition of the 
whole building. There are many musicians, who play the 
organs at the Negro churches and give private lessons, and 
there is an orchestra which furnishes music for most of the 
social functions. There are several stenographers, probably 
more than there is work for, and there are at least three 
trained nurses. Four or five St. Louis Negroes have made 
inventions which promise to be successful. All of this, 
however, accounts for only a small percentage of the Negroes 
engaged in gainful occupations. The great mass is employed 
in so-called “ menial” work: the men are hod-carriers, day 
laborers on the streets and at the levee, draymen, teamsters, 
porters, janitors, elevator boys, and domestic servants. The 
women are chiefly laundresses and house servants. The only 
figures I can find that indicate at all the proportion of the 
population engaged in different occupations are those for the 
occupations of the parents and guardians of the public school 
children in 1897-98.2 It appears from theBe figures that 95 
per cent of the parents and guardians of the 4785 colored 
pupils were engaged in personal service and unskilled labor. 
Some think that there is a tendency te displace Negro ser- 
vants by white ones; it is difficult to judge whether this is 
true or not. There are two reasons why it may be: Jirst, 
that a growing proportion of the substantial population of 
the city is German, and a German family rarely employs a 
Negro servant ; and second, that the younger Negroes are 
learning to disdain domestic service, and go into it only when 
compelled to, and consequently with little interest and less 


1 Furnished by Mayor Wells. 
2 School Board Report, p. 240. 
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preparation for it, and so prove less efficient than foreign or 
native white girls. 

On the whole it would seem that in the past decade a dis- 
tinct advance has been made in the economic condition of 
the St. Louis Negroes, in spite of the facet that many oceu- 
pations are entirely closed to them and probably will con- 
tinue to be. However difficult it has been to accomplish, it 
is certainly a fact that a property-holding class has differ- 
entiated itself from the mass of the improvident. The growth 
in the number of individual enterprises is significant apart 
from the evidence it gives of capital accumulated, for it seems 
to point to a growing appreciation of the necessity for mutual 
support. Perhaps it is not too much to predict that the time 
will come here when the wants of the Negroes will be sup- 
plied almost wholly by their own race. In a place where 
there is small indication that the Negro and the white man 
will ever work together side by side this tendency suggests 


a solution. 


8. SociaL CONDITION. 
Education. 

Before the civil war the instruction of Negroes was for- 
bidden by state law in Missouri! as in most of the other slave 
states, but in February. 1865, in compliance with the demands 
of the state legislature, the St. Louis Board of Education 
adopted a report recommending the establishment of one or 
two schools for colored childven.* In spite of “strenuous 
efforts” a delay was occasioned by a “difficulty in finding 
suitable rooms,” but during the next year three schools were 
established, with an average daily attendance of 294.2 The 
provision has been increased gradually, until there are twelve 
district schools, eight of which have kindergartens, one high 
school, including a normal course, and two evening schools. 
Negroes are not admitted to any of the public schools except 


1 Hyde and Conard, article Slav ry 
2 School Board Report, 1865-66, p. 7. 
8 Report, 1866-67, pp. 31-33. 
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those that are maintained exclusively for them. The value 
of the property used for colored schools in 1899 was 
$341,181.99 out of a total valuation of $5,163,642.39.! When 
the first free public schools were opened the demand for 
instruction was being met by several other schools, which 
were supported by the Freedmen’s Bureau, by benevolent 
societies, and by tuition fees.2 At present there are no 
private schools for Negroes in the city. In the early years 
it was, of course, necessary to employ white teachers in the 
colored schools, but in 1877 the School Board decided to 
substitute Negroes if a sufficient number properly qualified 
could be found. ‘This attempt was successful, and for twenty- 
six years the colored children have been taught by men 
and women of their own race. Three of the men who 
responded at the first call for teachers are still connected 
with the schools as principals. The teachers in the high and 
normal school generally come from well-known colleges and 
universities, and are rarely St. Louis Negroes. The gram 
mar schools and kindergartens, on the other hand, are almost 
entirely supplied with graduates of the normal course in the 
Sumner High School. The high school course was introduced 
in 1877-78. The school is a commodious, pleasant building, 
wid seems to be well equipped. The equipment includes a 
good chemical laboratory, and a room for dumestic science. 
The domestic science class,whose members are drawn from 
the district schools as well as the high school, numbered 78 
in 1899-1900. For thirteen years a manual training class 
has been carried on in the L’Overture school; there were 
103 boys enrolled in this class in 1899-1900.! The first 
kindergarten for colored children in St. Louis was estab- 
lished about twenty years ago; for eight years it was carried 
on by a white teacher, but in 1889 a young colored woman 
was graduated from the kindergarten training school, and 
was given charge of the colored kindergarten. Since then 


! Report, 1898-99, p. 257. 


* Report, 1876-67, pp. 31-33, 
Report, 1899-1900. 
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this branch of education also has been in the hands of Negro 
women. There are now 8 kindergartens, with 25 teachers. 
A training school is maintained, with an average of 10 pupils. 
Some of these graduates find places here and some go away 
to other places; two have opened kindergartens in Kansas 
City, one of the class of 1901 went to Atlanta in September 
of that year, and another to take charge of the first kinder- 
garten at Tuskeegee Institute. In regard to the character 
of the colored schools, in general, Prof. F. Louis Soldan, the 
superintendent of instruction, has stated his opinion as fol- 
lows:! * The work which the Negro pupils are doing in the 
public schools is very remarkable considering the disadvan- 
tages under which they labor. Their home surroundings ; 
the facilities, or rather the lack of facilities, they have for 
study; the absence of books in their homes — all these must 
be taken into account in judging of the progress made. The 
colored teachers at work in our schools deserve the greatest 
praise. They are intelligent, industrious, and devoted to 
the cause of their race.” 

The following table has been compiled from the school 
board reports from 1866-67 to 1900-01. The number enrolled 
is presented because the average daily attendance could not 
in every case be secured, but the latter would give a truer 
view of the amount of schooling received by white 
and colored. Up to 1884-85 it is impossible to give the 
figures for the high schools, and consequently for the total 
enrollment. 

There has been a pretty steady increase in all classes of 
schools since 1867. The only remarkable exception is the 
falling off in the colored schools in the last few years. This 
is probably due to business prosperity, which implies an 
increased demand for labor of all sorts. Many colored boys 
and girls go to school because they cannot get work, and 
leave as soon as opportunity offers for them to become pro- 


1 Personal letter, June 22, 1901. 
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TABLE XIX. 


PUPILS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1866-1901. 


| White. Colored. 
Year. | , : 
District High Total District High Total 

Schools. School. , Schools. School. ; 
1866-67 | 14,851 | ecu 437 , 
1867-68 | 17,079 | , 24 
1868-69 | 19,764 | 917 
1869-70 | 22,562 , 1,249 
1870-71 | 25,329 1,560 
1871-72 | 27,901 1,568 
1872-73 | 30,878 1,694 
1873-74 | (31,406 mz | | 
1874-75 | 32,766 | 1,634 | . 
1875-76 35,262 | 1,503 
1876-77 39,133 ; 1.831 
1877-78 | 15,506 | 2,484 
1878-79 45,328 2,934 
1879-80 | 47,030 3,670 
1880-81 | 16,867 re 3,652 
1881-82 45,267 sees 4,055 | 
1882-83 | 49,912 ice 4,225 
1883-84 47,914 : 4366 | — 
1X84-85 | 48,669 = | 907 49,576 4,391 20 4,411 
1885-86 48.955 949 } 49,904 4.411 43 4,454 
1886-87 | 49,540 1,108 | 50,648 4,497 74 = 286| 0 (4,571 
1887-88 | 51,072 | 41,177 | 52,349 1,675 84 86| «(4,759 
isss-sy | 50,609 | 1332 | Sion 5,079 99 | 5,178 
issv-or | 51,656 | 1,482 | 53,138 022 114 | 5,136 
1800-91 | 53,078 1,521 | 54,599 1,874 146 5,020 
1891-92 55,587 | 1,533 | 57,120 5,092 196 5,288 
392-93 | 58,172 1,645 59,817 D145 210 5,345 
18935 4 61,311 | 1,856 |} 63,167 5,459 212 5,671 
1894-95 | 62,803 | 1,967 | 64,770 5,448 210 5,658 
1895-96 | 65,628 2,049 67,677 5,605 | 247 5,852 
1896-97 | 67,151 | 1,958 69,109 5,573 268 5,841 
1897-98 | 68,154 | 1,983 70,137 5,24 261 5,785 
1898-99 68,998 1.855 70,853 5,139 252 5,391 
1899-1900 | 70,468 =| = 1,993 72,461 5,552 250 5,802 
1900-1901 | 71,173 2,073 73,246 ie ‘ 5,375 








ductive members of their families. This is equally true of 
the poorer classes of white pupils, but the poorer classes 
form a much smaller proportion of the total number of white 
pupils than of the total number of colored pupils. And so 
the same causes that operate to increase attendance at the 
white schools will decrease it at the colored. 
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In the next table is shown the proportion of children in 


school to the total population at each census year. 


TABLE XX.—(DIAGRAM VIII.) 


PROPORTION OF CHILDREN IN SCHOOL TO TOTAL POPULATION AT THE CENSUS YEARS, 


Year. 


1870 
ISSO 
1890 
1900 


1370 


Lot 


W hite. 


Enrolled in School. 


Number. er cent, 
22,2 | 7.31 
47,030 ! 14.53 
53,158 12.51 
72,461 13.43 


' Exclusive of the 


DIAGRAM VIII.—(TABLE XX.) 
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Per cent. 
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5.65 
6.44 
9.12 


6.354 


TOTAL POPULATION ENROLLED IN SCHOOL. 1870-1900. 
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The noticeable thing is that in each year except 1870 the 
proportion of colored children in school has been larger than 
the proportion of white children. This may be accounted 
for by the number of white children who are in private 
schools in the city and elsewhere, and by the difference in 
the age constitution of the classes. The proportion of chil- 
dren in the Negro population is greater than among the 
native-born whites, and much greater than among the foreign 
born. 

A comparison, however, of the number enrolled with the 
population of the school age in 1900, shows that 61 per cent 
of the Negroes, but only 43 per cent of the white children 
between 5 and 20 years of age, were in school. 

TABLE XXI. 
PROPORTION OF POPULATION OF SCHOOL AGE ENROLLED IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


899-1900. 


Enrolled in School. 


Population Group. . : 
I I Population Per cent 
of School Age. Number. of Population. 
Whe .. 5s 169,974 72,461 42.63 
Negro .... .- 9,541 5,802 60.81 


The number of pupils enrolled does not fairly represent 
the number in school, and the amount of absence is always 
greater among the Negroes. .They are taken out of school 
whenever any casual employment presents itself, and much 
time is lost from sheer lack of sufficient clothing. And so 
the difference between the number of children enrolled and 
the average daily attendance is greater among the Negroes 
than among the whites. In 1900 the average daily attend- 
ance at the white schools was 9.96 per cent of the total 
population, and at the colored schools, 9.52 per cent. The 
proportion of teachers to pupils is found to be about the 
same; there are 59 white pupils to each teacher and 56 


colored. 
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The age of the pupils in the various grades is interesting : — 


TABLE XXII.—(DIAGRAM IX.) 


AVERAGE AGE OF PUPILS, 1898-99; YEARS AND MONTHS, 


g ail 
Class of Schools. pi sel Se lBIl2alepIlbP lets 

- | 
B & 2 2;s 2 £ 2 2 
& z £ £ Fe ~ 4 = = 
A ~ re - re re re | arm om 
a — oO a ~~ | a ~~ } ~ ~ 

| 

White, with kindergarten. 6:7 | 8:0 | 9:3 [10:7 | 11:9 [12:9 | 13:7 | 14:6 | 15:1 
Colored, “ o . 6:7 8:10 10:4 (11:6 | 13:1 | 14:3 | 14:9 | 14:9 | 15:7 
De “os a 6 es 0 O:10) O:1 O:11 |) 1:4 1:6 1:2 | 0:3 0:6 
White, without kindergarten 7:6 9:0 | 10:2 [11:5 | 12:8 [14:0 | 15:1) | 15:1 
Colored, *“ “ 8:5 | 10:8 | 11:11 )12:8 | 14:3 | 14:9 — 
ek Se we we ee — | 0:11; 1:3 | 1:9 | 21:3 | 1:7 | 0:9 —/|- 


DIAGRAM IX.—(TABLE XXII.) 
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Schools with kindergartens. Schools without kindergartens. 


There is no difference in the kindergartens, but every- 
where else the Negroes are older than the white pupils by 
from three months to one year and nine months. The differ- 
ence is least in the upper grades, showing that it is the 
fittest’ among the Negroes who survive to reach them. 

The following table gives the age of pupils in the evening 
schools : — 
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TABLE XXIIIL.—(DIAGRAM X.) 


AGE OF PUPILS IN EVENING SCHOOLS, 1899-1900. 





White. | Colored. 
Ages. | 
Number. Per cent. Number. | Per cent. 

| _—e 
12 97 4.5 3 | 1.1 
13 220 10.3 6 2.2 
14 399 18.7 12 4.3 
15 427 20.1 9 3.2 
16 384 18.0 17 6.1 
17 250 | 11.7 25 8.9 
18 144 6.8 } 17 6.1 
19 119 5.6 23 8.2 
20 91 | 4.3 167 59.9 
a 2,131 100.0 279 100.0 


DIAGRAM X.—(TABLE XXIIL.) 


AGES OF PUPILS IN EVENING SCHOOLS, 1899-1900. 


O° 


Black segment = pupils 12-15 years of age. 
White ‘* = ‘* 16 years or over. 





Fifty-three and six-tenths per cent of the white pupils are 
between 12 and 15 years of age, but only 10.7 per cent of 
the colored. On the other hand, only 4.3 per cent of the 
white pupils are 20 or over, in comparison with almost 60 
per cent of the colored. This is perhaps a consequence of 
the fact that comparatively few occupations are open to 
Negro boys who, therefore, have nothing to do but to go to 
the day schools, and so there are actually fewer Negroes than 
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whites at the earlier ages who are “ eligible,” so to speak, for 
the evening schools. 

It would seem that the city provides very satisfactorily 
for the education of the Negro from the kindergarten through 
the high-school course, and that the Negro improves his 
opportunities. Recently an attempt has been made! to 
establish an educational lecture course for the “ more enlight- 
ened elements” of the adult colored population. A course 
of eight lectures on American history was given on Saturday 
evenings during the winter. Another feature was added in 
the shape of a short “ practical talk” at the beginning of the 
evening. ‘The speakers were all prominent white citizens. 
These evenings drew an average attendance of over 200, 
limited only by the size of the hall, and the enthusiasm kept 
up to the end of the course. Mr. Sheldon thinks that the 
attempt was highly successful. 

The effectiveness of this unusually good provision for the 
education of the Negroes may be tested in a crude way by 
an inquiry into the proportion of illiterates in the population. 


TABLE XXIV. 


PROPORTION OF ILLITERATES IN POPULATION OVER 10 YEARS OF AGRE, 1900. 


Population Illiterates over 10 Years ot Age. 
ee ver 
Color and Nativity. oe ’ 
10 Years of Per cent 
Age. Number. of Population 
Native white of native parentage 129,111 1,348 1.04 
Native white of foreign parentage 289,551 1,666 0.58 
Foreign-born white . . . . . 110,021 10,764 9.78 
Colored . . 2+ © © © © © @ @ 30,568 6,581 21.53 


The colored are by far the most illiterate element of the 
population, having more than twice the proportion found 
among the foreign born. An analysis of the colored illiter- 
ates by age and sex, however, is somewhat illuminating. 


1 Described by Mr. Sheldon in The Nation, April 11, 1901. 
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TABLE XXV. 
PROPORTION OF ILLITERATES IN THE COLORED POPULATION BY AGE PERIODS 


AND SEX, 1900. 


llliterates. 


Population. 
Per cent 
Age. Number. of Population. 
Male. Female. Male. | Female. Male. Female. 
All over 10 years 15,208 15,607 |} 2,600 3,981 17.00 25.51 
10-14 * 1,378 1 4 He | 35 3.92 2.33 
15-19 * 1,514 1,797 | 116 145 7.66 5.00 
20-24 * 2,154 2,385 138 168 6.41 7.04 
25-34 4,182 $209) | 413 690 9.87 | 16.39 
3-44 3,003 2,679 569 41 | 18.95 38.86 
65-54 * 1,603 1,572 603 976 35.55 62.09 
bD-64 762 759 | 373 DOA 18.95 74.31 
Osandover. . 406 509 275 382 67.73 75.05 
Unknown .. 203 198 HS) 119 29.06 60.10 





This reveals the fact that the burden of illiteracy falls on 
the female part of the population and on the later age periods. 
Among both men and women the percentage of illiterates 
increases steadily after the age of 20. Seventy-three per 
cent of all the illiterates are over 35 years of age. It is, 
therefore, the Negroes born in slavery or during the civil 
war who are illiterate, and the low percentages between 10 
and 25 would seem to signify that the younger generation is 
making use of its educational opportunities. 


Pauperism. 


The agencies which deal with cases of distress among the 
Negroes of St. Louis may be divided into four classes. 
First, there are the city institutions, the poor house, the 
hospitals, and the House of Refuge. Next comes the Provi- 
dent Association, the only philanthropic institution among 
the white people which does anything for Negroes. Then 
there are the Negro societies described below, which are 
pitifully inadequate, and the Negro churches. And, finally, 
there is the work of individuals, both white and colored, and 
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in this last class, without doubt, comes most of the relief 
given. The charity of the city is only slightly organized. 
The Provident Association wishes to “serve as a center of 
inter-communication ” for the various philanthropic agencies, 
public and private, but this object is subordinate to its 
primary one of giving relief to all worthy applicants not 
coming under the care of some other society or church. Not 
only are the charitable societies practically unorganized but 
much of the relief work in the city is done by individuals 
not connected even with an independent society. 

The amount of relief given by these four agencies cannot 
even be estimated. The reports of the city poor-house make 
no distinction of color except in the single item of burials ; 
why the exception should be made is hard to see. The fol- 
lowing table, of admissions to the city hospital, means some- 
thing, but not much : — 

TABLE XXVI. 


ADMISSIONS To THE Criry HOSPITAL, 1887-1897. 


| Colored. 
Year Ending | “ 


; | Total. White. 

Agen 1. , Number. Per cent of Total. 
1887 5,960 5,409 4 551 9.25 
1888 6,479 5,884 ‘ 595 9.19 
1889 6,597 5,960 637 9.65 
1890 | 6,201 6,111 590 9.51 
1891 6,915 6,233 | 682 9.36 
1892 8,249 7,390 | 859 10.41 
1893 | 9,120 | 8,244 i S76 9.60 
1894 10,229 9,422 807 7.88 
1895 — —— — — 
1896 9,623 | 8,017 1,606 16.69 
1897 | 11,412 | 9,866 1,546 13.54 

i 


It appears from this that during ten years 6 per cent of 
the population furnished from 7.88 per cent to 16.69 per cent 
of the patients treated. This should be taken as an indica- 
tion of poverty among the Negroes, rather than of suscepti- 
bility to disease. The proportions would be greater if it 
were not for that aversion to institutions which makes the 
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Negro keep away from them as long as he can. I know of 
no reason for the exceptionally large figures in 1896 and 
1897. The House of Refuge serves in the double capacity of 
orphan asylum and house of correction. In the year 1900, 
194 of the 433 commitments were for maintenance, and of 
these 194 only 14, or 7.22 per cent, were colored children. 
The Provident Association,in the year ending October 31, 
1900, gave relief to 1975 families, of which 261, or 18.21 per 
cent, were colored. The Negro churches care for their poor 
members to a certain indefinable extent, and their societies 
do a little. But most of the help, it must be concluded, lies 
outside all organization in the hands of individuals. White 
men and women help their servants and ex-servants in many 
ways, but to an incalculable extent by gifts of food and cloth- 
ing, and the Negroes themselves are always ready to share 
their shelter or their dinner with an unfortunate friend or 
neighbor. 

Nothing more definite can be said in regard to the amount 
of pauperism, in the sense of poverty pushed to the point of 
requiring relief. The amount of poverty among the Negroes 
can be estimated from their occupations and habitations. 
The line between poverty and pauperism is farther down 
among the Negroes than among the whites, because of their 
lower standard of living, and I should judge it must be 
lower down in St. Louis in general than in many other cities, 
because of the low price of food. Fruit and vegetables, 
especially, are obtainable in season for almost nothing, and 
a “nickel’s worth” of bananas or watermelon will content 
a Negro for a day. For this reason, although poverty is 
palpably great and wide-spread among the Negroes here, it 
probably does not mean so much suffering as one would at 
a first view suppose. 

Crime. 


The amount and character of the crime committed by the 
Negroes is another subject on which the statistics are dis- 
appointingly meagre. The reports of the police department 
give figures for arrests for certain years since 1876. 
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TABLE XXVII.—(DIAGRAM XI.) 


AKKESTS IN Sr. LOUIS, FOR CERTAIN YEARS, FROM 1876-1901. 


Numbers Percentages. 
| 
} White. White. 
Year Ending — | 
| ‘Total. Nevro. Total. Negro. 
Native | Foreign Native Foreign 
Born. Born. Born. Born. 
March 31, 1876 22,851 | 10,190 | 10,523 2,138 | 100.00) 44.60 16.05 9.35 
April 8, 1878 = | -18,057 7 dl 8,540 2,176 100.00 4L.77 165.18 12.05 
12,1880 =| 14,160 | 6,360 5,58 1,862 | 100.00) 44.92 11.03 13.15 
ss 7, 1884 } 19,208 9,308 G RDS 2,752 100.00 $9.98 >. 70 144.32 
$6 613, 1887 19,046 10,225 »,G87 3,154 100.00 5.69 Al BF 16.45 
March 31, 1890 | 19,724 10,969 6,550 2.205 100.00 55.61 33.21 11.18 
April 12, 1898 =| 26,253 16,544 3,746 Mid 100.00 GS.02 14.27 22.71 
66 10, 1809 26,514 15,604 3DDU 7.061 100.00 5Y.65 13.52 ‘A583 
¥, 1900 24,420 15,189 150 6,072 100.00 62.21 12.93 24 SO 
9, 1901 25,480 15,150 3,141 0,209 100.00 9 635.59 14.25 2Z.18 


The number of arrests does not give an accurate measure 
of the amount of crime committed because it depends so 
largely on the personnel of the police force. In St. Louis a 
large proportion of the policemen are Trish, a circumstance 
that would argue a charitable attitude of forbearance towards 
the offences of a large part of the foreign-born population 
and an abnormal vigilance over the Negroes. The Negroes 
are more Closely watched than the whites by any police force, 
on account of their reputation for crime, and are arrested on 
more trivial provocation. Allowing for all this, however, 
some value attaches to these figures, and the evidence is 
sadly against the Negro. With the exception of one year 
the Negroes furnished an increasing percentage of the num- 
ber of arrests until 1898-99. Since then the number and 
the proportion has decreased slightly. In the year 1898-99, 
though forming only 6 per cent of the population, they fur- 
nished almost 27 per cent of the arrests. The foreign-born 
population, on the other hand, appears to be growing law- 
abiding even more rapidly than the Negro is becoming dis- 
orderly, the percentage formed by arrests among them having 
decreased from 46 per cent of the total number in 1876 to 
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The Negroes of St. Louis. 


ARRESTS FOR CERTAIN YEARS BETWEN 1876-1901. 
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14 per cent in the last year,—a far smaller quota than this 
fifth of the population, with its undue proportion of males 
and of persons at the crime-committing age, is entitled to. I 
am inclined to think that much of this is due to official dis- 
crimination, dictated by political exigencies or the brother- 
hood of a common nationality. The increase in crime among 
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the native-born whites is due to the growing up of the 
“second generation,” which is the element of population all 
over the country that furnishes the largest amount of crime 
in proportion to its numbers. 

The statistics of commitments to the city jail are vitiated 
by the fact that the Negroes are rarely able to give bail 
while white men often are. For this reason they figure at a 
disadvantage even greater than in the number of arrests. 
Of the 2646 persons committed to the jailduring the last 
fiscal year 895, or 33.82 per cent, were colored.’ It is 
impossible to trace the history of these cases for the reason 
that the records of the courts where they were disposed of 
do not distinguish in regard to color. 

The amount of juvenile crime should be indicated by the 
records of the House of Refuge, but unfortunately a classi- 
fication by causes of commitment exists for only one year, 
1900. This shows that only about 55 per cent of the total 
number of commitments was for purposes of punishment, 
the other 45 per cent being for maintenance. The following 
table gives the number of inmates for all causes on January 
1st of each of the last ten years : — 


TABLE XXVIII. 


NUMBER OF INMATES IN THE HOUSE OF REFUGE ON JANUARY 1, 1892-1901. 


White. Colored. 
Percentage 
Year. | Total. | of 
Boys. Girls. | Boys. Girls. Negroes. 
1892 175 42 35 22 274 20.8 
1893 158 44 39 24 265 23.8 
1894 187 62 37 22 308 19.1 
1395 | 183 | 70 47 19 319 20.7 
1896 | 152 51 37 24 264 23.1 
1897 | 207 55 54 19 335 21.8 
1898 203 50 54 10 317 20.2 
Te 14 402 17.1 
1900 | 232 94 83 | 18 427 23.6 


1901 253 90 76 | 19 438 21.7 


1 Figures furnished by the city jailer. 
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In spite of a few fluctuations the numbers of white boys 
and girls and of colored boys show a steady increase. The 
number of colored girls seems to be decreasing, but these 
figures are so small as to mean little. The superintendent 
could suggest no reason why there should be a decrease. 
The percentage furnished by the colored population averages 
about 20 per cent for the ten years, which is certainly no 
larger than would be expected. 

The work-house statistics give some indications in regard, 
to the less serious crime of adults : — 


TABLE XXIX. 


COMMITMENTS TO THE WoORK-HOUSE, 1896-97. 


Numbers. Percentages. 
Class. ’ TP 

Male. Female. Total. | Male. Female. | Total. 
Negroes . . . 760 | 438 |} 1,198 | 28.25 54.82 | 34.33 

, . . i | 
Native whites . 1,467 199 1,666 54.51 24.91 | 47.74 
Foreign whites 464 162 626 7.24 20.27 | 17.93 
, 2 691 799 3,490 100.00 100.00 | 100.00 

J ' 


The colored population furnishes far more than its proper 
quota here, and the women are especially conspicuous. 
Taken in conjunction with the statistics of arrests these 
figures point to the fact that a larger proportion of the crime 
committed by Negroes and foreign born is of a compara- 
tively trivial nature than is true of that committed by the 
native-born whites; for while the Negroes furnish 22.18 per 
cent of the arrests they form 34.83 per cent of the number 
in the work-house, and the inference is that they must make 
a correspondingly smaller proportion in the State penitenti- 
ary. No statistics of the penitentiary which would give any 
facts about the St. Louis Negroes have been obtainable, and 
so there is no way of estimating the amount of serious crime 
committed by them. It is the general opinion, however, 
that they are growing more and more reckless in regard to 
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homicides; the accounts in the daily papers would go to 
confirm this impression. The ‘rahzor,” which is the most 


important article in the equipment of a certain large class of 
Negroes, is used freely on slight provocation. On the fourth of 


July, 1901, two young women ended their celebration of the 
day by adiscussion of Horace Greeley, and when the difference 
of opinion seemed too great to admit of a verbal settlement 
one of the girls drew her knife and fatally wounded the 
other. A church excursion on a Sunday in June was the 
scene of another fatality. A slighting remark made in the 
train brought out knives and pistols, and resulted in the 
death of a woman, and the wounding of two men. In almost 
every day’s papers an account may be found of a quarrel 
that ends in slashes and shots. The crimes which account 
for the large majority of Negro arrests are at the other end 
of the scale from homicide, petit larceny and gambling being 
without doubt chief among them. The favorite forms of 


gambling are “craps” and “policy.” Items similar to this 


5 
from the Globe-Democrat of September 2, 1901, are often 
seen: ‘The police made several successful raids early 


yesterday morning on crap-shooters and other unsavory 
places throughout the city. As a consequence the jail was 
well filled with colored people as well as a number of white 
men.” The same paper gives a typical instance of a petty 
theft: “ A Negro attacked an eight-year-old girl as she was 
going home from the butcher shop one morning and forced 
her to give him the seventy-five cents she had in her hand.” 

The causes of the excess of crime among the Negroes are 
not far to seek ; it is the result of a moral sense imperfectly 
developed acting in a social environment where there is 
little incentive to virtue. Here again, if we could get data 
for a comparison of Negroes with whites in the same social 
strata it is questionable whether we should find a great 
difference. 

Organization. 

The Negro is learning organization; the most obvious 

evidence of this fact exists, ] suppose, in the churches. The 
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churches. 


Denom 
ination. 


{ Prot. ) | 


| Epise. § 

A. M. E. 
Bapt. 
M. E. 


In point of the education and social standing of members 


The primary function of the church — the satisfaction 


where. 





colored people of St. Louis have between thirty and thirty- 
five churches of their own and they rarely intrude into any 
Of this number one is Catholic, one Episcopaiian, 
two Presbyterian, and the rest Methodist and 
has been impossible to obtain full statistics, but the follow- 
ing table shows the condition of four of the most important 
All the figures are approximate. 


Number 


ot 


Members. 


270 


900 
1,000 


830 


the Episcopalian church undoubtedly heads the list, and the 
St. Paul’s and the Central 
Baptist church have the finest buildings. 


others follow in the order given. 
building that should be 
in getting any statistics about it. 


safe to assume that the Central Baptist is the only colored 
church in the city that is entirely free from debt. 


of spiritual demands and the development of the ‘spiritual 
life —is fulfilled perhaps as well as in Negro churches any- 
Several of the clergymen, as has been said before, 
are men of high ideals and noble character; one in particu- 
lar, who has been working here quietly and faithfully for 
twenty years, has done much to raise the standard of 
morality, not only in his own congregation, but also in the 
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Four Necro CHURCHES. 
Expenses Last Year. 


Last Year. | Pastor's 


There is a third 
these, that of 
Metropolitan A.M. E. Zion church, but I have not succeeded 
The $1700 received by 
the pastor of St. Paul’s is the largest salary paid, and it is 


classed with 
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community at large; and there are several others who deserve 
to be classed with him. But, as a rule, the spiritual leaders 
are little above the level of their flocks.!. Immorality is 
countenanced, and questionable amusements are allowed, and 
the emotionalism which is apt to pass with the Negro for 
religion is encouraged by the character of the instruction 
given,—all for the sake of making the church * popular” 
and raising enough money to pay expenses. The importance 
of the Negro church as a social center has often been noticed. 
Far more than is the case in white churches, the members 
of any congregation are in the same social “set” and most 
of their amusements are connected with the church. . 

Even more important than the churches in regard to the 
number affected are the secret and benevolent societies ; it 
is estimated that there are over a hundred and fifty of them 
in the city and many Negroes belong to seven or eight. They 
are attracted by the mystery and the processions and titles 
and regalia of the secret organizations, and by the expecta- 
tion of getting a substantial return, in the way of burial or 
sick benefits, for a very small outlay. The opinion of the 
intelligent Negroes on this point seems to be divided. Some 
agree that these societies and most of the insurance schemes 
are wholly deleterious, that they “ waste the brain power, the 
moral, and the pecuniary power, which would redeem the 
Negro.” Others, generally younger men, think that the dis- 
advantages are more than compensated for by the education 
that is received in methods of organization. 

There are many social clubs among both men and women. 
The Forum Club deserves mention; it had a membership in 
1901 of 186, including most of the professional and promi- 
nent business men, and it owns a good club building ; its 
object is the study of race problems; lynchings are investi- 
gated by agents, and reports on many points of interest are 
made at the monthly meetings. 

During the summer of 1901 a Negro Business League was 
formed, with the object of improving the “commercial inter- 


1 Cf. Du Bois, p. 202 and ff. 
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ests of the Negro business men of the city ;”! the member- 
ship at the beginning was 36. 

The Afro-American Young Men's Christian Home Asso- 
ciation is a creditable organization that has been in existence 
six years. There were 105 members in 1901; their building 
is a three-story ten-room brick house which they were buying 
for $3300; they had paid $800 on it in the last two years. 
Their income amounted for the year to something over 
$1000, derived entirely from membership dues and entertain- 
ments. The members gather for a devotional meeting on 
Sunday afternoons, and for a literary and social evening once 
a week, and the building serves as a clubhouse. ‘There is a 
“Young Ladies’ Auxiliary ” society which has rooms in the 
same building and carries on the same sort of work. 

There are also among the Negroes several organizations 
looking towards social improvement. The Provident Hos- 
pital and Training School for Nurses is the most consider- 
able of these ; it was organized and incorporated in 1894 and 
has been very successful; the management is in the hands 
of a board of directors composed of eighteen colored men 
who are prominent in various ways; the staff includes most 
of the colored physicians of the city, a head nurse, and a 
lecturer on domestic science; there is a consulting staff of 
fourteen prominent white physicians and surgeons. The 
hospital is pleasantly situated in a three-story brick building, 
apparently well kept and in good repair; there is equipment 
for twelve patients, which comes far short of meeting the 
demands ; there is no endowment and the association owns 
no property. The hospital building is rented. On the other 
hand, there is no debt; the current expenses, amounting to 
about $260 per month, are met by the pay from the patients 
and by money raised by the board of directors and the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary. The patients pay from $5.00 to $7.00 per week 
if they are able; if they are not able they pay as much as 
they can, sometimes nothing. The cost per week per patient 
in 1901 was $7.14, and the receipts were only $3.60 per 


1 Globe Democrat, August 10. 
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week from each patient. The deficit is made up by the 
directors and by the efforts of the Ladies’ Auxiliary; this 
society undertakes to provide for the salary of the head nurse 
and all the hospital linen; it has sixty members, and raises 
the money by “entertainments.” A few contributions have 
been received from outside, but no general canvas of the 
white philanthropists of the city has ever been made; the 
largest single contribution ever received was $100. There 
are generally five nurses in training; three were graduated 
in June, 1901. 

The Colored Orphans’ Home was founded by the colored 
W. C. 'T. U. immediately after its organization in 1889. At 
present the Home is located in three dilapidated old build- 
ings, comprising fifteen rooms, in a very poor part of the 
city. A project is on foot for buying a desirable piece of 
property in the western part of the town, but no immediate 
realization of it seems probable. The mortality among the 
babies under present conditions is frightful, though, of course, 
the provision made is better than nothing. Abandoned 
colored children are boarded here by the city at the rate of 
$12 per month, and * half-orphans ” are sometimes paid for. 
The only other sources of income are voluntary contributions, 
annual boat excursions, and occasional * concerts;” no trust- 
worthy financial report could be obtained. The children 
attend the public school regularly while at the Home, and 
are under the care of a matron who seems to be wise and 
kind, and who does as much for them as any one could with 
the equipment she has. Homes are found in the country 
districts of Missouri when possible, and the matron keeps 
track of the children as long as she can after they leave. In 
August, 1901, there were 33 inmates; of these 14 were girls, 
and 19 boys; two of the 33 were under one year of age. 

The colored W. C. T. U. numbers fifteen active members, 
and carries on work along several lines; a sewing school, 
with incidental temperance features, was conducted on Satur- 
day afternoons last winter in a Negro quarter; certain mem- 
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bers visit the jail, the work-house, the poor-house, and the 
hospitals, where they give “spiritual talks” and distribute 
creature comforts, in the way of flowers, food, and literature ; 
one member gives temperance talks at the colored Sunday- 
schools. The finances of the Union are ineonsiderable, but 
it seems to be an active body and to accomplish a certain 
amount of good. 

The Old Saints’ Home has been maintained for seven years 
by the Central Baptist church, and in that time has cared 
for about twenty old persons, presumably “saints.” A seven- 
room house is rented fer the purpose, but more room is 
needed and a fund for building has been started. The run- 
ning expenses are between $700 and #800 per year. In the 
summer of 1901 there were seven inmates, including a man 
and his wife who had been married eighty-one years. Nomi- 
nally any needy old Negro is received, but practically the 
limited equipment restricts the beneficiaries to members of 
the Central church. An applicant sent there recently by 
the Provident Association was refused. 

The Nazareth Home is an interesting institution. It was 
started five years ago by a young colored girl who has 
since died, and is run by Negroes, though several white 
women are interested in it and have a general supervision. 
It is a non-sectarian home for old women and girls who come 
to the city to find work. The building occupied has eleven 
rooms, a good laundry, and a large yard. In July, 1901, 
there were 9 residents, 5 old women and 4 girls. The 
“staff” consists of a matron and a laundry superintendent. 
The aim of the promotors is to make the institution self- 
supporting, and to that end a laundry is carried on. The 
girls pay $1.25 per week and work a day and a half in the 
laundry. The old women do what they can. I was told 
that the income from the laundry and the fees from the 
girls amount to enough to cover all current expenses except 
the rent of the building. The principle is good, certainly, 
and the attempt bids fair to be successful. 
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A Penny Savings Bank has been carried on for four 
years by the pastor of one of the churches. The liabilities 
on July 20, 1901, showed deposits to the sum of $841.2) An 
employment bureau is conducted in connection with the 
bank, primarily for members of the church. No fees are 
asked, but help is given as far as possible. 

A day nursery has recently been established ; it is due to 
the colored kindergartners of the city, who secured furnish- 
ings for the house and the contribution of a year’s rent from 
a white philanthropist. They expect to have three attend- 
ants, and to have accommodations for from thirty to fifty 
children. A charge of five cents a day will be made. 

A Rescue Home for Colored Girls was in existence for six 
months two or three years ago; it was established through 
the efforts of a poor, ignorant, colored woman who believes 
that she has a definite “call” to do that sort of work. 
During the six months she received and cared for fourteen 
girls and six babies. She says that the most encouraging 
feature of the work was the gratitude and humility of the 
girls, one of whom “ was actually converted and baptized in 
the Mississippi river.” The work lapsed through lack of 
funds but its divinely “called” promoter has not lost her 
enthusiasm and she is working now to get enough money to 
start again. 

These attempts on the part of the Negroes to improve the 
condition of their race, however slight and crude and ineffect- 
ive they may seem, nevertheless represent considerable effort 
in the right direction. They are hampered always by the 
poverty of the promoters and the indifference of the general 
public, and the achievement does not begin to express the 
expenditure of time and thought and energy. These institu- 
tions, I take it, and even the unsuccessful attempts that have 
been made, are just one of the most hopeful indications that 
we have; they evidence that spirit of mutual help, which, 
if it goes on developing, will do much to solve the Negro 


problem. 


| The Palladiwm, July 27, 4901. 
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Social Life. 

The time is long past when it was in any degree just to 
regard the Negroes as a homogeneous mass, all having the 
manner of life and the desires of semi-savages, and happily 
the tendency so to regard them is fast passing. The four 
classes into which Dr. Du Bois divides the Negroes of Phila- 
delphia exist here, and I cannot do better than to copy his 
classification,! with one modification, as a description of the 
grades of society. I find it necessary to change the descrip- 
tion of Grade 8, for it is my impression that the poor and 
the very poor who are absolutely “honest” and “ with no 
touch of gross immorality or crime” would form a very small 
class in St. Louis. 

“Grade 1. Families of undoubted respectability earning 
sufficient income to live well; not engaged in menial service 
of any kind; the wife engaged in no occupation save that of 
house-wife, except in a few cases where she has special 
employment at home. The children not compelled to be 
bread-winners, but found in school; the family living in a 
well-kept home. 

“Grade.2. The respectable working-class; in comfortable 
circumstances, with a good home, and having steady remu- 
nerative work. The younger children in school. 

“Grade 35. The poor; persons not earning enough to keep 
them at all times above want;” not strictly honest, as a class, 
nor strictly moral. ‘Including the very poor, and the poor. 

“Grade 4. The lowest class of criminals, prostitutes and 
loafers; the ‘submerged tenth.’”’ 

I have no means of estimating the size of these four classes, 
but I should judge that the first grade is the smallest, the 
fourth next, the second and third about equal and embracing 
the bulk of the population. The upper class, without doubt, 
is smaller in proportion to the population than it is in Wash- 
ington or Philadelphia, and probably several other cities, and 
it represents less wealth, but in point of education and gen- 


1 Du Bois, pp. 310-311. 
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eral culture I imagine it would compare favorably. I think, 
too, that its realization of its responsibilities to the lower 
classes is stronger than among the upper class in Philadelphia. 
This impression is drawn from conversations with teachers, 
clergymen, doctors, lawyers, and political leaders, who with 
one exception were found to be interested in the progress of 
the Negroes as a race and to have well-defined theories of 
the reasons for their present condition and the ways in which 
they should be helped. The one exception refuses to admit 
the existence of a “race” problem and prefers to regard the 
Negroes as individuals having equal chances with white men 
of achieving individual economic salvation. One evidence 
of this philanthropic attitude on the part of the more favored 
class is found in the attempts that they are making to care 
for the dependent classes of their race. The small number 
of only partially sueccessfal attempts in this direction does 
not nearly represent the spirit that prompts them. There is 
also, as has been mentioned, a tendency to encourage by 
patronage the business enterprises undertaken by Negroes. 
And finally, but of first importance, these educated Negroes 
aie the teachers of their people; the masses look to them for 
all their instruction, intellectual and moral. 

The recreations and amusements vary in the four classes 
of society. For the lowest classes there are only the saloons, 
gambling-dens, houses of ill-fame, low dance-halls, and the 
streets. The upper class has its social and literary clubs, 
church entertainments, and pleasant homes. For the mass 
of the people there are steamboat excursions, barbecues, cake- 
walks, picnics, balls, and church “sociables,” all of them 
ranging from respectable, well-conducted functions down to 
orgies of vice and sensuality. I think that it is only in the 
very lowest sort of amusements that there is any contact 
with the whites. A Negro is rarely seen at a theatre, or even 
at any of the summer gardens, which are resorts unrivalled 
in popularity among all classes of white society. 

The state of morality is something that is hard to get at. 
As is the case everywhere among the Negroes, gambling and 
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sexual lapses are their greatest failings. There is probably 
not much drunkenness, though too much of their money 
goes for beer, but the harm done by this is rather economic 
than physical or moral. The general impression seems 
to be that the state of morality is improving. It is at any 
rate true that there are now circles of society where ideals 
are high and practices pure. 

In considering the attitude of the white people of the city 
towards the Negro we must divide them into three classes. 
First, there are the well-to-do native Americans, descendants 
of the early French colonists and later settlers from all over 
the South and Kast. These in general preserve a paternal 
attitude of friendliness and cvood-will, howbeit somewhat 
passive. They would be glad to give employment to com- 
petent Negroes if public opinion allowed ; they evince interest 
in any efforts of the Negroes towards self-betterment, and 
sometimes go so far as to help along by contributions of 
money; and by caring for individual cases they bear the 
burden of a large proportion of Negro poverty. Next come 
the foreigners, chiefly German and Trish, who are actively 
opposed to the Negro in economic relations and inclined to 
let him alone otherwise. It is not, I think, that they feel 
the “color line” themselves, but they seize on that pretext 
for lowering competition and keeping the labor-market under 
their own control. Socially they live apart, from the rest 
of the white population as well as from the Negroes. The 
third class is composed of what the Negroes call the ** poor 
whites,” and it is here that we find the strongest feeling 
against the Negroes. In spite of the fact that these two 
classes often live in the same quarters, perhaps because of 
it, they have a distinctly hostile attitude towards each other ; 
it is a hostility that is comparatively impotent, except where 
it helps to keep the Negroes out of the trades-unions. 

The attitude of all classes of the white people, therefore, 
operates to restrict the Negro to certain classes of work and 
to make him socially independent. The races come in con- 
tact on the street, in the street-cars, and in the relation of 
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employer to employee, but in school, church, and amuse- 
ments they are quite distinct. 

Cases of intermarriage are rare. I noticed only two 
instances in the papers in four months, and any others 
would almost certainly have been commented upon. In 
both these cases a white woman was married to a Negro 
younger than herself. In both cases, too, a license was 
refused on some pretext by at least one license clerk. The 
amount of illicit connection, of course, cannot be estimated, 
but the number of legal unions must be small. In general, 
public opinion is strong against race amalgamation in any 
form. 

An instance significant of the attitude of the Negroes of 
St. Louis towards race matters is at hand in the resolutions 
adopted at a mass meeting held early in the summer of 1901. 
These resolutions asked the directors of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition to establish a Negro Department, with a 
view to exhibiting in a separate building “ evidences of Negro 


brain, skill and enterprise.” 


Political Life. 

Au interesting revolution has been going on in the political 
life of the Negroes of St. Louis. In the early seventies the 
one Negro who voted the Democratic ticket was arraigned 
by the congregation of the church to which he belonged on 
the charge of being “a Democrat and a traitor to his race.” 
At the last municipal election, April 2, 1901, it was esti- 
mated that three-fourths of the Negroes voted the straight 
Democratic ticket. In the sixth precinct of ward 15, with 
a Negro registration of 228 out of 286, there was a Democratic 
majority of 63.1. This revolution has been going on gradu- 
ally since 1885, but it is only in the last three elections that 
there has been a Democratic Negro vote of any considera- 
tion, and so this decided going over to the Democratic side 
came as a surprise. ‘The chief cause was loss of confidence 
in the Republican party leaders, through their failure to 
redeem election pledges. The defection was largely among 


1 Article by G. B. Vashon in The Republic, August 4, 1901, 
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the younger generation, who can no longer be held loyal to 
the Republican party by the traditions of the sixties, and 
who resent the assumption that their vote will go as a matter 
of course to the party of their fathers, without a proper rec- 
ognition of their value to that party. It may well be, also, 
that the character of the last Republican administration in 
the city aroused a desire even in the Negroes to try what 
the Democrats would do. A certain colored political leader 
gave as his reason for a change of party that “the Repub- 
lican leaders will give offices, when they give them at all, to 
low-down niggers who bring discredit on the race.” 

Whatever the explanation, this movement is an indication 
of independence of thought that is not to be despised in 
reckoning up the hopeful signs. 

10. ConcLusion. 

The Negro problem has been so ably defined by Dr. 
DuBois,! and the duties it imposes on both races so sanely 
discussed, that there is little more to be said on those lines. 
It remains for us to see if the facts presented about St. Louis 
justify any inferences in regard to the working out of the 
problem here. 

The discouraging features are sufficiently evident. There 
is poverty, so great and so wide-spread that it must be 
reckoned with in every aspect of the question; there are 
ignorance and inefficiency that go hand in hand with the 
poverty, at once reasons for it and results of it; there is an 
enormous waste of life and vitality, largely in consequence 
of the poverty and ignorance ; there is an imperfectly devel- 
oped moral sense and a lack of control that bear fruit in an 
alarming amount of crime; and there is the attitude of the 
white workman and workwoman which refuses to the Negro 
an equal industrial opportunity. 

In spite of all this there are features which offer encour- 
agement; and these, it seems to me, are that very tendency 
towards segregation so often deplored, and an accompany- 
ing development towards self-sufficiency. I can see no 
indications in St. Louis that the white population will at 
1 The Philadelphia Negro, ch. xviii. 
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any time in the near future admit the Negroes to an 
economic or social equality. Everything points in the 
contrary direction. The Negroes are withdrawing more 
and more into separate localities; their religious life and 
their education have always been entirely apart from their 
white fellow-citizens; they have no desire to mingle with 
them socially. This tendency towards segregation would 
be far from encouraging if there were not at the same time 
evidences of the germs of self-efficiency in the Negro popu- 
lation. These evidences are to be found in the business 
enterprises conducted by Negroes for a Negro patronage, in 
the attempts made by the Negroes to care for their depend- 
ent classes, and in the attitude of the educated Negroes 
towards the problems of their race. It seems to me that 
there is ground here for hoping that in the course of time 
the Negroes will provide for themselves the industrial 
opportunities they are now clamoring for. In the face of 
the organization of capital that is going forward at such 
rapid strides this may seem impossible. But it rests with 
the Negroes themselves to eliminate the competition of large 
establishments by withdrawing their patronage from them 
and transferring it to small enterprises conducted by their 
own people. The disposition to do this is evidenced by the 
success of a certain number of small businesses. The only 
reason I can see for fearing the state of things which, per- 
haps with insufficient reason, I argue from present indications 
would be the danger that this social and economic solidarity 
might mean also a political solidarity. The independence 
of thought recently mainifested by the younger generation, 
however, would seem to point in the opposite direction. 

It will always be a mooted question, I suppose, this of 
the value to its recipient of a civilization imposed by an 
external agency. I am inclined to feel that a slight degree 
of that desirable quality achieved by the travail of a people 
or an individual is worth more, certainly to the subject, and 
probably to the world, than a far greater amount forced 
upon him. And so, in the case of the Negro, it is what he 
does for himself and by his own efforts, in the face of oppo- 
sition, that will win for him salvation. 
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REVIEWS AND MISCELLANY. 


< 





NOTES ON RECENT PROGRESS IN VITAL STATISTICS IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


The neglected condition of vital statistics has long been a reproach 
to Americans, so that it is extremely gratifying to note the begin- 
nings of satisfactory codperation between the national, state, and 
municipal! officers concerned in the collection and publication of such 
data. For the first time in the history of the country there is pros- 
pect of continuous, systematic improvement, through the aid of the 
now permanently organized Census Office, and the American Statisti- 
cal Association is to be congratulated upon its agency in establishing 
this valuable aid to progress. 

At the present time workers in vital statistics are largely concerned 
with the questions of organization, methods of collecting data, and 
presentation of the resulting statistics. Studies of results will come 
later, but at present very much remains to be done to make vital data 
truly comparable. A fundamental necessity in mortality statistics is 
the adoption of a uniform classification of causes of death, and 
the movement in this direction by American registrars has met with 


a very high degree of success. 


Conference of State and Provincial Boards of Health. 


With these preliminary remarks, I may be pardoned for presenting, 
in brief abstract, a paper read by me before the recent Conference 
of State and Provincial Boards of Health of North America at New 
Haven, October 28-29, 1902. It is given in order to mark the prog- 
ress already made and to indicate some directions in which further 
advancement would seem advisable. 


Progress of the Movement for Uniform Statistics of Causes of Death. 


Historical note: First effective effort for uniformity in this country 
by Conference in 1898. Action of American Public Health Associa- 
tion. Acceptance of methods of revision of Bertillon system by 
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International Statistical Institute and European registrars. Result- 
ing INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFICATION, the only practicable means of 
securing uniformity. Its generally adoption by ail registration States, 
important cities, the United States Census, the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, ete. Desirability of stricter conformity by municipal 
registration offices. Use of Manual published by the United States 
Census Office. The millenium has not yet arrived, and much work 
remains to be done before the fullest degree of uniformity and com- 
parability is attained. No backward step should be taken. The 
acceptance of the International classification and its practical use, as 
fully in agreement with its present requirements as possible, indis- 
pensable to further progress. Unsatisfattory features should be noted 
and sentiment directed for their amendment at the next decennia! 
revision. Attention should be given to the preparation of definite 
methods of treating several causes of death when returned on a single 
certificate. Variations in the significance of returns in different parts 
of the country should be studied. Forms of tabulation of mortality 
statistics should be studied, and the most essential data to be given 
in registration reports and bulletins, whether national, state or 
municipal, should be determined. A committee of the Conference 
would be desirable to coéperate with the committee of the American 
Public Health Association, American Medical Association, the gov- 
erment departments, etc., for the attainment of these objects. The 
aid of the entire medical profession should be enlisted, as far as 
possible, to improve the statement of causes of death and to deter- 
mine how mortality statistics may be made of the greatest practical 
use to the profession, especially to those engaged in public health 
work, and hence to the people of the country. 


Discussion at the conference referred to was general and the fol- 
lowing resolution was finally unanimously adopted : — 


Resolved, That a Committee be appointed by the Conference of 
State and Provincial Boards of Health of North America to coéper- 
ate with the United States Census and with similar committees from 
the American Public Health Association, American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and other organizations, in the promotion of the uniformity 
and comparability of mortality and other vital statistics, and their 
satisfactory presentation in statistical reports and bulletins. 


Under this resolution, the President of the Conference, Dr. H. M. 
Bracken of Minnesota, appointed the following committee: Dr. 
Irving A. Watson, secretary of the New Hampshire State Board of 
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Health, chairman; Dr. Charles A. Lindsley, secretary of the Connecti- 
cut State Board of Health; Dr. Peter H. Bryce, secretary of the 
Ontario Provincial Board of Health and deputy registrar-general. 
The United States Census Office has already begun the collection of 
certain-data for use in codperation with this Committee, and the Com- 
mittee on Demography of the American Public Health Association 
was duly authorized at its recent session at New Orleans, as indica- 
ted by resolutions given below, to codperate as indicated. Undoubtedly 
the American Medical Association will likewise join in the work, and 
it would be very desirable that the American Statistical Association 
should appoint a committee for this purpose. 


Conference of the Sanitary Officers of New York. 

Immediately after the Conference of State and Provincial Boards 
of Health at New Haven occurred the Second Annual Conference 
of sanitary officers of New York called at the Assembly Chamber at 
Albany by the State Commissioner of Health, Dr. Daniel Lewis of 
New York City. An interesting paper on “ Vital Statistics” was 
read by Dr. Guilfoy of New York, which, together with the discus- 
sion by Dr. O'Leary, is given below in substance. It should be 
remembered, in reading this paper and discussion, that while the 
New York State Health Department under Dr. Lewis has heartily 
joined with the other registration states of the country in the indorse- 
ment of the international classification, thus making the list of 
registration states absolutely complete, the central office in New 
York, as in other states, has no direct control over methods of com- 
pilation employed in individual cities for local purposes. It would be 
very desirable that ad/ cities should join in the use of a uniform classi- 
fication, as all registration states have already done, but with the 
characteristic independence and individuality of American registrars, 
it is not likely that this desirable end will be accomplished at once. 
One by one, however, the cities that retain their peculiar methods 
will recognize that agreement for the sake of comparable statistics is 
of much greater importance than insistence upon even possibly 
superior methods, and we shall have complete harmony and universal 


coOperation. 





Vital Statistics. 
Paper read at the Second Annual Conference of sanitary officers 
of New York, Albany, October 30-31, 1902, by Dr. William H. 
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Guilfoy, registrar of vital statistics, New York City (published by 
permission of New York State Health Department.) : — 

To set before you gentlemen, a dish composed of a conglomeration 
of death, birth and marriage rates, seasoned with sprinklings of age 
distribution, sex, and occupation influences, served with sauce a& la 
United States Census, is far from my purpose. The thought that a 
few words of mine might aid in the adoption by this representative 
gathering of the International or Bertillon system of classification of 
causes of death, impelled me to forego the pleasure of browsing in 
the broad field of vital statistics and to turn my efforts in the direction 
of an appeal for the adoption of that system. 

As you all know, this system, as agreed upon by the representatives 
of European and American officials in the Congress assembled at 
Paris, in August, 1900, went into effect in the countries represented 
on January 1, 1901, the beginning of the century. The classification 
is one that, to my mind, represents the product of the energy, talents, 
and indefatigable exertions of most of the best minds in this line; 
years of hard work finally rounded out and presented it to the regis- 
trars and health officers of the world for their adoption as one that, 
although it possessed some faults, whose merits were so many and so 
prominent, and its application so easy, that it would be quickly seized 
upon as an improvement upon its predecessors and adopted by all the 
countries, states, and cities laying claim to the possession of a board 
of health, a health officer, or a registrar. 

The intrinsic value of this as compared with other classifications 
is: — 

1. Its exactness. Each cause of death includes under it every dis- 
ease which should be included, and excludes those which should be 

- excluded. This definite and positive amalgamation and segregation 
places the registrar in such a position that he feels no hesitancy in 
classifying under their proper headings the numerous causes of death 
reported to him; if a certificate of death be presented to him upon 
which the cause is stated to be any one of the following: enteric 
fever, typhus abdominalis, continued fever, ataxic fever, he classifies 
it under title 1, typhoid fever: if any of the following be reported as 
a cause of death, diphtheritic angina, pseudo-membranous angina, 
infectious, malignant or toxic angina, pseudo-membranous laryngitis, 
malignant laryngitis, pseudo-membranous bronchitis or diphtheritic 

paralysis (he excludes from this title, stridulous croup and spasmodic 
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or false croup), he places them under title No. 9, diphtheria and 
croup; so it goes on through its 179 titles. 

2. Its comparability. ‘The classification is as exact as it can possi- 
bly be made and reflects an up-to-date recognition of medical and 
surgical progress. It renders the causes of death closely comparable 
with those of other countries, states, and cities in which this classifica- 
tion is in use. This is considered by some, and justly so, as its 
greatest merit. Is there any one present who would be bold enough 
to deny that a uniform comparison of the vital statistical reports of 
the cities and of this state, one with the other, is not a consummation 
devoutly to be wished ? 

Look at the monthly reports of some of the cities of the state. 
In one of the largest cities of the state the classification is based on 
neither an anatomical, etiological or diathetic basis, but simply on 
the school-boy plan of naming the diseases in an alphabetical order ; 
in another, a smaller one, the same holds true. It is undoubtedly a 
labor-saving task for the registrar and the printer, but it is not 
scientifie; it reflects not the spirit of research which pervades the 
age; it savors of the days of ** humours.” 

Another of the large cities possesses a classification which is supe- 
rior to the ones just mentioned inasmuch as it is based upon a com- 
bined etiological and anatomical foundation, though it is puzzling to 
find that it includes colic and gastric catarrh under the zymotic dis- 
eases; duodenal ulcer and thrombosis among the constitutional 
diseases ; pulmonary embolism among the tubercular; abscess and 
spinal concussion among the nervous; influenza and acute rheumatic 
fever among the respiratory ; cerebral hemorrhage and tetanus among 
the digestive, and, horrors upon horrors! locomotor ataxia, uterine 
fibroids, diabetes mellitus and mitral insufficiency among the urinary. 
Is there not pressing need of reform in this classification? Another 
of the large cities possesses a fairly good classification, but one with 
which faults may be found in placing some diseases under a heading 
which latter-day medicine would remove and place in a more appro- 
priate class. 

This system was adopted by the Department of Health of our city, 
and went into effect upon January 1, 1901. The system it super- 
seded was that known as the Registrar-General’s classification, and 
we found that the Bertillon was such a thorough one that it was an 
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sasy task to put it into practical working ; it rendered comparable 
the figures of past years with those of the present, with a few 
exceptions. Within the past few years the question has arisen as to 
the increase of cancer since 1880, and the statisticians have debated 
among themselves as to whether this increase was a real one or a 
statistical one; the gross figures showing an immense increase, in 
some cities the figures being trebled; naturally the cause was sought 
for; the influence of medical and surgical progress would seem to 
account partly for the increase, especially the operation of lapa- 
rotomy ; another cause was probably due to more careful certification 
as to the cause of death ; the question then revolves around the seat 
of the cancer. Was the increase in the accessible cancers or vice 
versa? Some few of the cities and states of continental Europe were 
if a position to furnish death rates of cancers of the face, tongue, 
mouth, breast and uterus, on the one hand, and of the liver, stomach, 
kidney and bladder, on the other hand ; the death rates of the accessi- 
ble cancers had not increased; some had diminished. The rates of 
the inaccessible ones had all increased. The figures produced served 
to throw considerable light upon the question. The Bertillon classi- 
fication specifies the seat of all cancers. I simply mention this as an 
argument in favor of this system. Why should not the causes of 
death of the city of Buffalo be immediately and strictly comparable 
with those of Rochester, Syracuse or Auburn? Is there any good 
reason why New York City should possess a different classification 
from that of its sister cities? The Bertillon classification points out 
a path for us to follow. It provides for local titles and sub-titles 
where necessity arises ; it provides for a decennial revision, that the 
present seven-league strides of progressive advancement in medical 
and surgical knowledge renders imperative. Are we to set at naught 
the resolutions, the recommendations and labors of such a representa- 
tive body as the American Public Health Association? The work 
of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service in this direction 
should be encouraged. Is the greatest country of the world to con- 
tinue to be a subject of statistical reproach among the vital statistic- 
ians of the world? And is the greatest state of the greatest country 
to take no steps to place itself in touch with the efforts being made 
by states, cities, and individuals for the obliteration of this undoubt- 


edly deserved slur? Perish the thought ! 
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Bertillon System. 


(Discussion of Dr. Guilfoy’s paper by Dr. A. J. O’ Leary, Registrar 


of Borough of the Bronx.) 


The value of the science of statistics cannot be overestimated as it 
lies at the root of history, for, had the statistics of the Roman Empire 
been kept, we should now possess more than half the historic records 
of those interesting times. It is only since a due estimate was set 
upon the statistical returns of the leading cities of the world that the 
progress of sanitary science has been marvelous and substantial. To 
prove that a suggested remedy for municipal hygienic short-comings 
was productive of results, there is but one way and that is by the 
inexorable law of figures. London, Paris, Edinburgh and Berlin 
together with our own teeming centers of population, such as New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia would not now exhibit a per cent 
of the mortality so vastly encouraging were it not that statistics 
proved the invaluable character and efficiency of public sanitation. 
An adequate supply of pure water, the proper ventilation of dwelling 
houses, an abundance of fresh air, made possible by the provision of 
public parks, happily termed “ breathing places,” have mainly com- 
bined to those happy results, and statistics have demonstrated this 
truth. But in order that the science of statistics should accomplish 
all that falls within its purview, it should be cultivated and carried 
out in accordance with the best and most reliable methods. Now it 
is a universally admitted fact that the best results are obtained in all 
branches of science where there is a uniformity in methods of 
research. And this applies particularly to the science of statistics, 
for it seems that where a system of classification can be found that 
embodies all that we wish, it is our duty, in the interest of the com- 
mon good, to adopt it. ‘The consensus of opinion among statistical 
experts the world over endorses the Bertillon system of classification 
of diseases as incomparably superior to all others. It is simple, an 
advantage of inestimable benefit; it is reliable; and it is eminently 
scientific, based upon the accepted data of pathology and etiology of 
disease. 

Its principles are fixed aud uniform and are not subject to the 
arbitrary ideas of innovators. In the light it sheds upon every phase 
of disease and upon the influences that promote or hold it in check, 
it enables our municipal authorities to deal with the great problems 


affecting the physical welfare of the community intelligently and 
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effectively. The leading cities of Europe have cordially endorsed it 
by adopting it, and our American authorities gladly welcome the 
statistical tables of those great municipalities because they are replete 
with valuable and practical information. We there read the fluctua- 
ting record of human life as influenced by modern science in opposi- 
tion to the ignorance and folly of ages gone by. Unfortunately our 
own country has been slow in realizing the immeasurable superiority 
of the system over the crude and antiquated systems that have proved 
so barren of results. In Greater New York the Bertillon system of 
disease classification has been adopted, and consequently we are in a 
fit condition to appreciate its advantages. I have pointed out la a 
few words the superiority of the Bertillon system over all others ; but 
my main purpose in appearing before you is to show that its adoption 
will effectually put an end to the confusion, trouble and delay that 
now so annoyingly spring from the effort to reduce to order and give 
some homogeneity to the slipshod methods of keeping vital statistics 
as found in some towns and villages of the state. The plea, there- 
fore, that all of the cities, towns, and villages of the Empire State 
should adopt the Bertillon system of classification is eminently 
rational and fully in line with the progress of our times. No one 
who at all appreciates the value of statistical data as applied to 
modern medical science will hesitate to concede that its value in the 
all important branch of vital statistics should be adopted and enforced 


with the sanction and authority of the state legislature. 


It was a pleasure to learn, while at Albany, that the new “ standard 
form ” of certificate of death prepared by a committe of the American 
Public Health Association in conjunction with the U. S. Census 
Office (See Census Circular, No. 71) had given excellent satisfaction 
in practical use in New York. It is used also in Michigan, Indiana, 
Colorado, District of Columbia, Illinois (Dr. Egan), and has recently 
been adopted for Vermont by a law just passed by the legislature ot 
that state. The New York oflice has also prepared a new form of 
certificate of birth upon similar lines which is of interest. After the 
registration of deaths is brought into a satisfactory condition, we 
shall have room for all of our efforts in placing the important matter 


of birth registration upon a proper basis, 
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Meeting of the American Public Health Association at New Orleans. 


Important action relating to vital statistics was taken at the meet- 
ing of the American Public Health Association at New Orleans on 
December 8 to 12, 1902. General resolutions were adopted relating 
to the previous action of the Association in 1898, and congratulating 
the agencies, national, state, and municipal, that have caused the rec- 
ommendations then made to be so effectually carried out. After 
reviewing and reaffirming the past action of the Association, its com- 
mittee on demography was then fully authorized to coéperate with 
other associations and with the departments of the government con- 
cerned with vital statistics in the extension of proper registration 
methods, the selection of improved ways for the presentation of data, 
and the promotion of the general use of the international classifica- 
tion, together with the preliminary measures for its regular revision. 


Following are the resolutions referred to in full: — 


Whereas, The American Public Health Association at its meeting 
at Ottawa, September 27 to 30, 1898, unanimously passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

Resolved, That the American Public Health Association recom- 
mends that the Bertillon classification of causes of death be adopted 
by all the registrars of vital statistics in the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico as soon as the change from the systems now in use can 
be conveniently made ; 

Resolved, That a proposal be made for an international alliance 
between the registrars of the three countries included in this Asso- 
ciation, and the registrars of France and other countries now using, 
or which shall hereafter adopt, the Bertillon system, and that definite 
plans for such an alliance shall be submitted for action to the next 
annual meeting of this Association ; 

Resolved, That the governments of the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico be likewise requested to make this classification the basis of 
the mortality statistics of the censuses of 1900 and 1901; and 

Whereas, The action recommended by this Association in the above 
resolutions has been generally accepted and, as far as possible, thor- 
oughly carried out; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Health Association heartily 
congratulates the registration offices of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and other states, includ- 
ing all of the registration states of the Union, the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, and the Superior Board of Health and States 
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of Mexico, and also the municipal registration offices, upon their 
adoption of the uniform classification thus recommended, which, 
since its revision at Paris, in 1900, is known as the International 
Classification ; 

Resolved, That cordial acknowledgement be extended to the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute for its action at Christiana in 1899 in 
support of the plan of revision proposed by this Association ; to the 
French government for its services in convoking the International 
Commission of Revision at Paris, in 1900; and that the earnest 
coéperation of the American Public Health Association be pledged 
to the representatives of the twenty-six countries there assembled in 
securing adherence to the principles of a uniform and comparable 
international classification of causes of death ; 

Resolved, That the thanks of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation are due to the United States Public Health and Marine- 
Hospital Service for promptly publishing and distributing among 
American registrars the first translation into English of the Interna- 
tional Classification of 1900; 

Resolved, that the thanks of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion be especially extended to the census offices of Canada, Mexico, 
and the United States for their prompt adoption of the International 
Classification, and to the United States Census Office in particular 
for preparing and furnishing to the registrars of that country its 
recently published * Manual of International Classification of Causes 
of Death,” whose general use, as a most convenient and accessible 
practical basis of uniformity, is recommended to all English-speaking 
registration offices embraced in this Association ; 

Resolved, That the efforts of the Committee on Demography and 
Statistics of this Association in conjunction with the United States 
Census Office to secure the extension of the registration area by the 
enactment of suitable laws and the use of a standard form of certificate 
of death, as shown in Census Circular No. 71, be heartily commended, 
and that the Committee be further authorized and directed to codper- 
ate with the Census Office, the United States Public Health and 
Marine-Hospital Service and other departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment interested in vital statistics, and with similar committees 
from other associations in the work of promoting the adoption of 
suitable registration laws and the extension of the registration area, 
the proper compilation and presentation of vital statistics by states 
and cities in weekly or monthly bulletins and annual reports, and also 
in further work relating to the extension and practical use of the 
Interpational Classification of causes of death, the disposition of 
jointly returned causes and all preliminary work relating to the next 
decennial revision ; 

Resolved, That all registration offices in the countries included in 
this Association that have not already adopted the International 
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Classification be urged to do so, on the ground that the advantages 
of general uniformity should outweigh any local preference. 





Assurance of active coéperation of the government with the com- 
mittees is given by the appointment of ‘Mr. William A. King, Chief 
Statistician of the U. S. Census for Vital Statistics, as Chairman of 
the American Public Health Association’s Committee on ‘“ Demogra- 
phy and Statistics in their Sanitary Relations,” while Dr. Walter 
Wyman, Surgeon-General of the U. S. Public Health and Marine- 
Hospital Service, was elected President of the Association for the 
ensuing year. 

I had intended to make some reference to the very important prac- 
tical subject of treatment of jointly returned causes of death,— one 
of the difficulties that must be met in some way in a registration 
office, and to which one of the resolutions refers. It may be better, 
however, to reserve this subject for a special paper, which I shall, 
accordingly, endeavor to present to the American Statistical Associa- 
tion at an early date. 

Cressy L. WILBUR. 


STATISTICS OF SMALL-POX AND VACCINATION. 


The Hygienische Rundschau for January contains a very thorough 
study of a small epidemic of small-pox in the province of Cagliari, in 
Sardinia, by Sanfelice and Malato. The disease, entirely absent from 
1891 to 1897, was introduced from Tunis in the latter year and increased 
toa monthly maximum of 34 cases in January, 1898. In February and 
March the cases fell to 5 and 7, and popular alarm was allayed before 
thorough vaccination had been accomplished. ‘The disease persisted 
through the spring and broke out again with new force, causing 32 
vases in August and 29 in September. In October the authorities 
were at last aroused to action and vaccination was made compulsory. 
While some 14,000 persons were vaccinated between December, 
1897, and December, 1898, there were 25.000 vaccinations from 
December, 1898, to February, 1899. As a result the number of new 
cases fell from 20 in October, 22 in November, and 17 in December, 
to 3 in January, and 2 in February, after which the epidemic ceased. 
The authors, including as unvaccinated all cases of unsuccessful 
vaccination and al] cases in which vaccination was accomplished only 
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a few days before the development of the small-pox symptoms, calcu- 
late that the ratio of cases to deaths among the unvaccinated varied 
from 3.47 to 5.75 in the different age classes, while for the vaccinated 


the figures were between 16.59 and 20.16. 


Dr. L. ©. Pakes, on “The Prevention of Small-pox” in Pudlic 
Health for December, 1902, reviews the epidemic that visited London 
in 1901-02. During the year preceding September 27, 1902, there 
were 9171 cases notified in the metropolis with 1505 deaths * giving 
a case rate of 20 per 10,000 of the population, a death rate of .55 
per 1000, and a fatality of 16.4 per cent of the notified cases.” 
Dr. Pakes adds tables showing the quarterly prevalence of small- 


pox since 1856 and the distribution of the present outbreak by 


boroughs ; but no figures are given as to vaccination. 


The Journal of State Medicine for January contains two rather 
apologetic accounts of the famous * Leicester” experiment by two 
town officials, the chairman of the Public Health Committee and the 
medical officer of health. Leicester is a stronghold of English anti- 
vaccinationists, and after 1886 the yearly total of vaccinations never 
rose above 500 and finally fell to less than 2 per cent of the births. 
In 1892 there occurred 38 cases; in 1893, 308; in 1894.8; in 1895, 
4; and in 1901, 4 cases without any such general spread of the disease 
as had been predicted. This result has been accomplished by vigilant 
supervision on the part of the authorities, by prompt reporting of 
cases and immediate isolation of patieuts and their families. As Dr. 
Millard, the medical officer of health, explains it, * a handful of the 
population, including the medical men, sanitary staff, small-pox nurses, 
etc.. are as well vaccinated in Leicester as in any other town, so that 
a cordon of protected persons can at once be drawn round any case + 
of small-pox which may occur.” It is interesting to note that an 
experiment of this sort can be successfully carried on for a period of 
fifteen years in a large English municipality ; but this result of good 
luck, combined with extraordinary vigilance in a single town, can 


scarcely outweigh the experience of a century in the whole of Europe. 


Dr. Arthur Newsholme in the British Medical Journal for July 5, 
1902, discusses * ‘The Epidemiology of Small-pox in the Nineteenth 
Century ” and gives most instructive diagrams of small-pox mortality 
in London, Glasgow, Hamburg, Stockholm, Prague, Florence, 


Christiania, Montreal, Chicago, Paris, Copenhagen, Mexico, and Rio 
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the one hand, and Prague on the other, is also striking. 


evidence of the existence of a definite cycle of greater 


explicable as the result of an accumulation of susceptible i 


but, according to Dr. Newsholme, “there is some furt 


Ile finds the attempts to show some relation between these « 


outbreaks and meteorological conditions to be inconclusive ; 


ment of a race of germs of unusual virulence would serve 


for such phenomena. 


The Journal of the Institute of Actuaries for October, 


with a concise history of inoculation and vaccination and 


insignificant, beside those which occurred every three or fot 


Scotland, Sweden, and Prussia, where vaccination is compt 
vaccination is not compulsory and the amount of small-pox 


incidence, and shows that the decrease of small-pox has affec 








the disease, and, while it is apparent that minor epidemic 


tained has been broken only by the epidemic of 1870, ande 


the earlier periods of life, a gradual weakening of the effec 
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de Janerio. It seems impossible that the most skeptical can look at 
the London table covering the period from 1650 to the present day 
without being convinced that some new force suddenly appeared 
about 1800 to control the ravage of this disease. The contrast 


between the death rate since 1872 in Hamburg and Stockholm, on 


Dr. News- 


holme devotes himself mainly to a consideration of the periodicity of 


8s recur at 


short intervals of three or four years, he concludes that there is no 


epidemics 


separated by longer periods. ‘The recurrence of minor epidemics is 


ndividuals, 


her factor 


respousible for the causation of the greater epidemics and pandemics.” 


‘xceptional 


and leaves 


the matter in doubt. From a bacteriological standpoint the develop- 


to account 


1902. con- 


tains an able review of small-pox statistics, by A. IF. Burridge, under 


the title, * Vaccination and the Act of 1898.” Mr. Burridge begins 


a digest of 


English and colonial laws on the subject. ‘The course of the disease 
in London is then indicated by a diagram showing the ratio of small- 
pox deaths to deaths by all causes since 1700. The general increase 
of small-pox during the eighteenth century and its sharp decrease 


between 1800 and 1830 are very clear. The low level since main- 


ven that is 


ir years in 


the previous century. No less striking are the succeeding curves 
which show the small-pox mortality in various countries from 1850 


to 1900. Since the pandemic of 1871-74 the small-pox in England, 


ilsory, has 


been inappreciable; in Austria and Belgium, on the other hand, 


, consider- 


able. Next, Mr. Burridge considers the effect of vaccination upon age 


ted mainly 
t of infant 
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vaccination causing the curve of small-pox at ages above 45 to show 
no marked decline since 1850. Comparison with curves for the other 
zymotic diseases of childhood shows that measles and diphtheria 
exhibit no decrease like that shown by small-spox, indicating that the 
improvement cannot be attributed to general sanitary conditions. 
After these general considerations, Mr. Burridge considers the epi- 
demic of 1887-88, at Sheffield, in some detail. ere a fairly thorough 
census of the borough was made to determine the vaccinated and 
unvaccinated population. As this census was not undertaken until 
the epidemic had been for some time under way, many persons were 
returned as “ vaccinated” who had been vaccinated during its course 
aud thus the number of unvaccinated apparently exposed to risk was 
unduly small. A thorough examination of selected localities gave a 
correction of -+- 38.6 per cent to be applied to the “ unvaccinated ” 
population, and even after this had been made the death rate per 
100,000 was 3478.7 in the unvaccinated against 75.1 in the vaccina- 
ted class. The necessity for such a large correction throws some 
doubt on these figures. After brief reference to certain hospital sta- 
tistics, showing a ratio of deaths to cases four or five times as great 
among the unvaccinated as among the vaccinated, the experiences of 
the French, Prussian, and Austrian armies is considered. In the 
Prussian army general vaccination on entering the service has 
been enforced since 1834; in the French army, although repeatedly 
ordered, it has only been thoroughly carried out since 1888; and in 
the Austrian army no vaccination was necessary prior to 1886. The 


following figures are typical of the rest : — 


ATTACKS PER 100,000 MEAN STRENGTH, 


1875-85. IS8S6-96. 
Prussian army . : ; ; ‘ ; 4.7 3.2 
French army j . 133.6 32.6 
Austrian Army . ‘ ° ° . , 333.7 35.8 


In conclusion, Mr. Burridge quotes the experience of Prussia with 
compulsory revaccination: “Since 1885 not one person in 100,000, 


and since 1894 not one in 1,000,000 has died of small-pox.” 


A Concise History of Small-pox and Vaccination in Europe, by 
Edward J. Edwardes, M.D. (H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street, London, 
W. C., 1902), is an admirable compendium of the most important 
statistical material relating to the subject ; and the author’s method 
of handling his figures is marked by ability and fairness. The little 
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book, of only 142 pages, begins with a historical résumé containing 
many interesting quotations from early writers, and then proceeds to 
exhibit the condition of affairs during the eighteenth century. In 
general, it appears that small-pox then caused in Europe something 
like one-twelfth of the deaths from all causes, and from 2000 to 4000 
per million living population. After the introduction of vaccination, 
by Jenner, in 1801, a rapid decrease took place. Thus, in Sweden, the 
small-pox death rate per million was 1914 for the decade, 1792-1801, 
§23 for 1802-11, and 133 for 1812-21. The same effect was apparent 
in England, Germany, and Denmark ; and these abrupt changes on 
the discovery of the new process form the first class of facts which 
prove the efficacy of vaccination. The second sort of evidence is 
| that furnished by the experience, at the same period, of different 
countries having a varying amount of vaccination. Thus, in the great 
epidemic of 1870-75, four countries with compulsory vaccination had 
small-pox death rates as follows: England, 361; Scotland, 314; 
Bavaria, 346; Sweden, 333. Of countries without compulsory vacci- 
nation, on the other hand, during the same period, Prussia had a 
death rate of 953, Austria of 13860, Belgium of 1293, and the Nether- 
lands of 948. In 1874 vaccination and revaccination were made 
compulsory in the German Empire; and since 1886, when statistics 
began to be available, the death rate has ranged from 4.2 to .1 per 
million. The third great class of facts in support of the efficacy of 
vaccination includes the statistics as to the prevalence of small-pox 
among the vaccinated and unvaccinated in the same community. For 
instance, at Chemnitz, in 1870-71, a special census was made to 
determine the condition of the general population ; the attack rate 
among the protected was 1.6 per cent, and among the unprotected, 
16.3 per cent. Dr. Edwardes quotes also the statistics for Gloucester, 
and a number of other English cities, but to the most interesting 
method of analysis, from a statistical standpoint, he only refers in 
his preface. ‘This is the device suggested by Kérési, who found that 
out of 14,678 persons dying from various causes in certain Hungarian 
hospitals in 1886, the unvaccinated constituted 14 per cent of those 
who died from other diseases than small-pox and 81 per cent of those 
who died from small pox. This is extremely important because it 
answers the objection, made to such figures as those quoted for 
Chemnitz and Gloucester, that the unvaccinated represent a specially 


feeble class of the community or a class exposed to specially unsani- 
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tary conditions. The fourth sort of evidence derived from a com- 
parison of the ratio of deaths to cases among the vaccinated and the 
unvaccinated is not given much space by Dr. Edwardes; but the 
statistics for Leipsic show a fatality, under 15 years, of 3 per cent 
among the vaccinated, and 35 per cent among the unvaccinated,— 
over 15 years, of 9 per cent among the vaccinated, and 44 per cent 
among the unvaccinated. Altogether the statistical evidence of 
the protective effect of vaccination is absolutely conclusive; and it 
has never been better presented than in this little book. 

C.-E. A. WINSLOW. 


- ——_———_e~ ¢ & o_______ 


RECENT SANITARY REPORTS. 


European Statistics for 1899. 

The Achtzehnter Jahresbericht tiber die Fortschritte und Leistungen 
auf dem Gelbiete der Hygiene for 1900 contains, as usual, a summary 
of vital statistics and, in particular, of German statistics, by Dr. 
Heimann of Berlin. The comparison of statistics collected in differ- 
ent countries is liable to serious errors, but may often be suggestive 
and interesting. In excess of births over deaths the Netherlands led 
the countries tabulated in 1899 with a birth rate of 32.0 and a death 
rate of 17.1 per 1000; for the German Empire the figures are given as 
35.9 and 21.5; for Great Britain, 29.4 and 18.4; and for France, 21.2 
and 21.1. It is somewhat surprising that 285 German cities of over 
15,000 inhabitants, with a total population of 15,857,035, or 28 per 
cent of the total for the empire, should have a birth rate of only 34.8 
and a death rate of only 21.0, both figures being lower than those for 
the country as a whole. In the table of Swiss statistics the typhoid 
death rate of 8 per 100,000 in 1896-98 is a reproach to American 
communities ; even in Massachusetts, the lowest rate ever reached 
was 19.5 in 1901. Switzerland also makes a fine showing in 
its municipal statistics, fifteen large cities having a death rate of 
only 17.6 per 1000 and only 13.4 deaths under 1 year per 100 births. 
For 33 English cities this last figure is 18.1, and in the German 
cities it ranges from 15.4 in Frankfurt a. M. to 32.0 in Chemnitz. 
With respect to the special infectious diseases it is interesting to note 
that while diphtheria and croup are somewhat more fatal than 
measles in the country as a whole, yet comparing the cities, only 
Austria, France, Belgium, and England show more deaths from the 
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latter than from the former disease. For example, in London in 
1899 the rate for measles was .62, and that for diphtheria and croup 
was .45; in Paris the respective figures were .36 and .13. The 
typhoid death rate in the French cities was very high, .36 per 1000; 
for English cities the figure of .22 is recorded, and for Austrian, 
Swiss and Dutch cities the rates are all .11. ‘The great importance 
of the campaign against tuberculosis is forcibly brought out by a 
table which shows the deaths from all forms of this disease in the 
German cities to range between four and six per thousand popula- 
tion, rising in Niirnberg to 8.5. 


French Civil and Mititary Statistics. 

Dr. Lowenthal in the Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris 
for May, 1902, criticizes severely the municipal statistics published 
by the director of public health. Their serious defect arises from 
the absence of proper regulations to secure registration of the causes 
of death and from the disinclination of physicians to aid in this work. 
The death rates from infectious diseases appear at first sight to be 
remarkably low; for example, the city of Laon with 14,242 inhabit- 
ants had in 1894 a record of 1 death from typhoid fever, 2 from 
diphtheria, 4 from tuberculosis, etc. When it is noticed, however, 
that out of a total of 404 deaths 288 are recorded as due to “ unknown 
causes,’’ the rarity of infectious diseases is less surprising. In Angers 
the deaths from “unknown causes” were 1752, the total deaths, 
1900; in Poitiers the tigures were 625 and 692, and so on. The 
principal cities of 40 departments have so large a proportion of 
deaths recorded as due to “ unknown causes” or to “ other causes” 
as to vitiate the value of their nosological statistics. Recently, in 
the Revue d’ Hygiene for January, 1903, Dr. Lowenthal has exposed 
a still more insidious fallacy, this time in French military statistics. 
High authorities have pointed with pride to the reduction which 
has been going on in the army death rate; and such a reduction is 
certainly apparent on the face of the returns. As the author shows, 
however, this decreased death rate has been accompanied by a very 
much greater increase in the number of retirements upon half-pay. 
Only by a constantly accelerated elimination of invalids has the death 
rate in the active list been kept down. While the death rate in 
1863-69 was 9.0, and in 1893-1900 only 5.6, the rate of retirement 
in the first period was 7.0, and in the second, 24.0. The morbidity 


rate has more or less steadily increased. The same phenomena 
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appear from a study of the individual diseases ; for example. while 
the death rate from tuberculosis is less than two-thirds of what it 
was thirty years ago, the morbidity rate has increased by about 750 
per cent. The special factors in this great sick rate are shown by 
table of deaths from various diseases whence it appears that typhoid 
fever is the cause of 236 deaths out of every thousand, tuberculosis 
of 155, influenza of 82, etc., three-quarters of the deaths being due 
to zymotic diseases ; and the principal cause for the increasing mor- 
bidity, according to Dr. Lowenthal, is the lack of a proper physical 


standard in the selection of recruits. 


Maine Board of Health for 1900. 

The Ninth Annual Report upon the Births, Marriages, Divorces, 
and Deaths in the State of Maine for 1900 is notable for the adoption 
of the Bertillon system of nomenclature for recording the causes of 
death. The advantages from the increasing use of this system are 
already becoming apparent in the facility with which various reports 
may be compared. Its main defect, an illogical grouping of the 
individual diseases under fourteen general heads, is also made clear 
in this report, where Table 30 gives the deaths by “ classes,” class 
totals which combine on the one hand, small-pox and rheumatism; 
on the other, tetanus and chorea, being, of course, quite meaningless. 
The statistics of special diseases published by Dr. Young are of urusual 
value. For each of the more important causes the deaths are tabu- 
lated by months, by countries, and by age periods, compared in many 
cases with the averages for the preceding years; the death rates in 
the cities are also given separately. As regards more general statis- 
tics the report shows the birth rate, 20.30, and the death rate, 16.40, 
to be about the normal for recent years. The proportion of native- 
born children is high, the percentage of births in families in which 
both parents are American being 59.94 for the State and 39.55 for 
the cities. The figures for the children born of two foreign parents 
are, respectively, 21.57 and 38.68, the number of births from mixed 
marriages being in each case smaller. The death rates given in this 
report are, as above stated, very complete. The rates by age periods 
falling from 16.31 per cent under 1 year, to 2.21 per cent between 
5 and 10 years, rising to 6.97 per cent between 20 and 30, falling 
between 30 and 40, and slowly rising to 16.27 per cent between 70 
and 80, show clearly three of Pearson’s periods of maximum mor- 
tality. Of the infectious diseases, influenza shows the high death 
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rate of 3.40 per 10,000, and whooping-cough the considerable rate of 
1.42, while the rate for diphtheria and croup is only 1.28 (2.98 in 
the cities). The typhoid rate is 2.43 in the villages and rural towns 
and 3.64 in the cities, an alarming condition. The registrar points 
out the incidence of this disease upon the most “active and produc- 
tive age periods,” 81 per cent of the deaths occurring between 10 
and 50 years. Four-fifths of the cancer deaths, on the other hand, 
occur in the second half century of life. The death rates from 
infantile diarrhoca, 14.54 in the cities, and 7.37 in the villages and 
rural districts, are significant. 


London Statistics. 

Dr. Shirley Murphy, the medical officer of health to the London 
County Council, has recently calculated a new life table for the 
metropolis based upon the mortality during the last decade. From 
an abstract in 7'he Charity Organization Review for November, 1902, 
it appears that, comparing this table with that calculated in 1890, 
the expectation of life at birth has increased for males from 39.85 to 
40.98, and for females from 44.18 to 45.33. The May number of 
the same journal discusses the information obtained from the 1901 
census with regard to overcrowding in the metropolis; and if the 
results are to be trusted they furnish encouraging evidence of social 
progress. In spite of the fact that one parish in Stepney has a popu- 
lation of 395 persons per acre, the general conditions appear to have 
improved materially since 1891. The number of persons living in 
“one-room tenements” has decreased by 20.9 per cent; and while 
the figure for ** two room tenements ” has remained almost stationary, 
the percentages for “three” and “four-room tenements” have 


increased 13.2 per cent and 16.7 per cent, respectively. 


Providence Reports. 

The reports prepared by Dr. C. V. Chapin, as superintendent of 
health and city registrar of Providence, R. I., should be studied by 
every sanitary official for their completeness, their conciseness, and 
thier accuracy. The Nineteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent 
of Health contains, as usual, valuable data on the incidence of the 
infectious diseases by months and at various age periods, with the 
ratio of cases occurring among persons exposed to infection at differ- 
ent ages. ‘Tables of the yearly deaths from measles and whooping- 
cough since 1856 are of interest as showing the great irregularity in 
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the incidence of the former disease, 97 deaths in 1900 being followed 
by 3 in 1901. The Forty-sixth Annual Report upon the Births, Mar- 
riages and Deaths tn the city of Providence for 1901 supplements the 
report of the health board with an immense amount of valuable 
information. The careful analysis according to age and race is most 
helpful, the importance of such discrimination being manifested on 
the first page by the difference in general death rate between the 
white and colored population, 19.06 for the former, and 28.88 for 
the latter. Statistics of deaths by months and age periods according 
to nativity of parents are also of interest, although liable to error 
from the lack of data as to the age distribution of the respective 
populations. ‘Thus the tables show the proportion of the total deaths 
occurring under | year to be larger in the children of American than 
of foreign parents. ‘The death rate referred to living population at 
these ages would probably be higher among the foreign born. In 
Table VIII the ratios for the different causes of death show the same 
phenomenon. The ratio for diarrhea and enteritis (2 years and 
over) is 16.65 for American and 41.54 for the foreign population, 
whereas the rates for diarrheea and enteritis (under 2 years) are 
respectively, 156.53 and 141.75. Obviously the lower rate for 
infantile diarrhoea among the foreigners is due to a smaller propor- 
tion of children. ‘Typhoid fever and tuberculosis are much more 
fatal among the foreigners; rheumatism and gout, cancer, nervous 
diseases and heart disease among the native born. The later tables 
of the individual diseases bring out some interesting points, for 
example, the double incidence of bronchitis — upon the first two years 
of life, and again, upon those over sixty years old, the number of 
persons dying from this disease between 5 and 40 being small. The 
analysis of births shows a general rate of 26.38, rising to 33.28 
among the colored population ; still-births are this year omitted from 
the birth tables in conformity with the best statistical practice. The 
table of births arranged by the nationality of parents is a striking 
study of a cosmopolitan American municipality. The percentage of 
births of American parentage has fallen since 1856 from 42.09 to 
27.92, and the births of Irish parentage from 41.79 per cent to 
10.88 per cent; since 1886 the births of Italian parentage have 
risen to 14.72, and those of English, French Canadian, British 
American, Portuguese, and Scandinavian parentage are each in 


excess of 2 per cent. 
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Boston Statistics for 1901. 

The Annual Report of the Registry Department of the city of Boston 
for 1901 marks a notable increase in the publication of statistical 
material, showing 154 pages against 68 in the report for 1900, besides 
numerous new maps and tables. The statistics in the body of the 
report contain much valuable material but the failure to calculate 
ratios in most cases makes them of little general interest in their 
present form. ‘The ratio between the deaths in each ward and the 
total deaths in the city are wholly misleading as the ward populations 
vary from 13,000 to 33,000. It is difficult to see why they should 
ever have been included. In the appendices to the report the detailed 
study of the movement of population in each ward, taken in connec- 
tion with its topography and social conditions, is most suggestive. 
Three typical cases may be quoted. Ward VI in the North End 
represents the oldest and most thickly settled region of the city ; it 
has 106.88 persons to the acre and 20.33 to a dwelling, and 59.47 
per cent of the population is of foreign birth (Italian, Irish, Russian). 
The death rate for this ward is 20.27, and the birth rate 45.8; about 
one-quarter of the deaths occur under one year. Ward XI in the 
Back Bay is the newest and wealthiest section of the city. Here 
there are 39.67 persons to the acre and 6.66 to a dwelling, 31.60 per 
cent of the population being foreign born. The death rate is 15.02, 
and the birth rate, 12.7; only about one-tenth of the deaths occurring 
under one year. ‘The relative birth and death-rates furnish a signifi- 
cant comment on the recent discussion inaugurated by President 
Eliot. Finally, Ward XXIV in Dorchester may be taken as a type 
of the suburban districts inhabited by the moderately well-to-do. 
The density of population is 8.55, the number of persons to a dwell- 
ing 6.25, the foreign-born population only 27.50 per cent of the 
total. The death rate is 13.44, and the birth rate 24.3, while the 
deaths under one amount to about one sixth of the total mortality. 
Following the ward statistics are tables of births and deaths for fifty 
years which exhibit a fall in the birth rate between 1850 and 1901 
from 38.50 to 28.20 and a corresponding decrease in the death rate 
from 27.30 to 19.60. A historical résumé traces the growth of the 
city from an estimated population of 4000 in 1675, and one of 16,382 
at the first census of 1742, through the various provincial and United 
States enumerations. Finally, a study of the composition of the 


foreign population as shown by the census returns emphasizes certain 
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interesting conditions. Boston in 1900 had still the largest Irish 
population of any of the large cities although the percentage was 
only 35.6 against 45.17 in 1890. The second largest group in Boston 
is that from the British American provinces, amounting to 25.5 per 
cent of the total population ; and next come the Russians, 18,850 in 


number, or 9.4 of the total. 


Annual Report of the Michigan Board of Health. 

The Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Secretary of the State Board 
of Health of Michigan for the year ending June 30, 1901, contains, 
as usual, three principal sections. The first is an exhaustive review 
of meteorological conditions in the State, the second, a statistical 
study of the relation between these conditions and the prevalence of 
various diseases, and the third, a somewhat detailed examination of 
the statistics of specific communicable diseases. ‘The general con- 
clusions reached have been somewhat fully reviewed in these columns 
in connection with previous Michigan reports. It is only necessary 
to refer to the separation of the “cold weather” diseases, like bron- 
chitis and pneumonia, from diarrhoea and other maladies characteristic 
of the summer months; and to the graphic demonstration of the 
effect of disinfection and isolation in the control of epidemics of 
diphtheria, measles, typhoid fever, etc. The work of the Michigan 
board has become more and more specialized in the direction of the 
covtrol of the zymotic diseases by popular education and in certain 
directions excellent results are apparent. Thus tuberculosis of the 
lungs appeared on 52 per cent of the physicians’ reports in 1890, and 
on only 25 per cent of them in 1900. The other diseases which 
have shown marked decrease are pneumonia, from 30 per cent to 16 
per cent, “intermittent fever,” from 41 to 16 per cent, and * remit- 
tent fever,” from 27 to 19 per cent. Meanwhile an increase in 
typhoid fever is balanced by a decrease in “ typho-malarial ”’ fever. 
It will be noted that these figures have no direct relation to the 
actual amount of disease but represent only percentages of voluntary 
reports made by physicians. Dr. Baker’s ingenuity in cvbtaining 
results from such imperfect data should inspire the state of Michigan 
to an extension and improvement of its system of collecting vital 
statistics. In 1897, indeed, a new law was enforced which raised 
the death rate from tuberculosis of the lungs, from 80.6 to 90.1 per 
100,000! In this disease the reporting of cases is still very imper- 
fect, the fatality rate for 1900 being 81.6. 
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National Sanitary Statistics. 

The Public Health and Marine Hospital Service of the Treasury 
Department published last summer a most valuable digest entitled 
Mortality Statistics of 1435 Incorporated Places in the United States 
for 1901. ‘The table is compiled from answers to a circular letter, 
and the total population of cities and towns replying amounted to 
twenty-one million. The total deaths are given in each case, with 
the deaths from tuberculosis, small-pox, enteric fever, measles, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria and whooping-cough. ‘The general death rate is 
calculated, first, as referred to the census population, and second, as 
referred to the population estimated by the local authorities. The 
differences are often amusing. Huntsville, Ala., for instance, had a 
death rate of 7.67 on an estimated population of 15,000, rising to 
14.25 on the true population, 8068. Bourbon, Ind., had a rate of 
12.86 on an estimated population of 2800, and a rate of 30.33 on the 
enumerated population of 1187. Everett, Wash., proved to have a 
population of 7838 instead of 18,000, and a death rate of 20.29 
instead of 8.83. For many of the communities included the total 
population is so small that the rates calculated are erratic; but there 
is an enormous amount of valuable material included in the twenty- 
five pages of this table. It would well repay any student of vital 
statistics to calculate the ratios of the deaths from tuberculosis, enteric 
fever, etc., to the total deaths or to the enumerated population. It 
seems a pity, by the way, to introduce the English term, “ enteric,” 
when the name of “ typhoid fever” has become so well established in 
this country. 

The appearance of this pamphlet suggests the hope that machinery 
for the proper collection and analysis of sanitary statistics from all 
over the country may at last be at hand. Surely the Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service could perform no more important 
function. Here and there a state or a city publishes admirable sta- 
tistics, as, for example, those of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health and those of Providence, R. I. The morbidity records of 
Michigan mark a long step in the right direction ; the ward statistics 
in the Boston Registration Report are most suggestive. Strenuous 
efforts have been made to improve the mortality returns of Indiana, 
which, according to the Secretary of the State Board of Health, are 
“now almost absolutely correct. It seems almost impossible to miss 
the record of a single death. Our law provides that if any human 
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remains are burried without a permit, it will be the duty of the 
coroner to disinter, hold an inquest and make a full report of the 
death. As the coronor gets a fee for every disinterment and in- 
quest, he of course is perpetually on the alert. In addition to this 
our health officers are subject to a heavy penalty if they do not 
promptly collect and report mortality statistics.” Even some small 
cities do careful and thorough work. Manchester, N. H., for example, 
with a population of only 56,000 publishes a monthly statement of 
morbidity from infectious diseases and of deaths by age, nativity, and 
cause, with comparative tables for preceding years. 

In general, however, it can scarcely be denied that American state 
and municipal statistics are incomplete and inaccurate. Even those 
which are good in themselves are often so arranged that they cannot 
be conveniently correlated and compared. Yet sanitary statistics are 
the basis upon which sanitary reforms must be founded; and it is as 
useless to expect a health officer to do his work well without full 
statistical information as to require a merchant to carry on his busi- 
ness without keeping accounts. 

The effects of the excellent English system of registration give 
some idea of what might be accomplished in this country also. Dr. 
Newsholme (Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, March, 
1896) wrote of it as follows: “It is not too much to say that the 
system of death classification and registration in this country is the 
foundation on which the great sanitary ameliorations already achieved 
have been built. The mortality of every district throughout the 
country has been the subject of analysis. The attention of local 
authorities has been compelled to any special incidence of deaths in 
their districts. Medical officers of health have been created through- 
out the country, one of whose chief duties is to draw forcible atten- 
tion to the local incidence of deaths, aud recommend measures tend- 
ing to decrease the sickness and death rate. Where the local 
supervision has been lax, or the medical officer’s recommendation 
has not been carried out, the Registrar-General’s periodical returns 
have enabled the medical staff of the Local Government Board to 
intervene and investigate any local outbreak of fatal diseases. The 
publicity given to the Registrar-General’s weekly, quarterly, and 
annual reports has evoked a spirit of inquisitiveness, and even of 
emulation, throughout the country; and although the comparison 
of death rates of great towns with each other, particularly for short 
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periods, is fraught with fallacies, the general result of the publicity 
secured and of the consequent efforts on the part of local authorities 
has been an immense improvement in the public health of the 
community.” 

Some such national bureau for the registration of sanitary statis- 
tics we must surely have in the United States; whether it is to grow 
out of the permanent census bureau or the public health and marine- 
hospital service, does not yet appear. 

C.-E. A. WINSLOW. 





THE JEWS IN PRUSSIA AND GERMANY. 


Mr. Arthur Ruppin has two articles on the Soctal Relations of the 
Jews in Prussia and Germany in Conrad’s Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalé- 
konomie und Statistik (March, 1902, p. 374, and June, 1902, p. 760). 
The study is presented in five chapters, of which the first appears in 
the leading article and the four following in the second. Chapter 
one treats of the personal and family relations of the Jews as com- 
pared with the Christians. Interesting figures are given for the 
universal distribution of the Jews, their total population, about 
7,500,000, being divided generally into 6,250,000 in Europe, 225,000 
in Asia, 500.000 in Africa, and rather less than 500,000 in America. 
In Europe, the distribution is, in the four greatest groups, 2,225,000 
in Russia, 1,125,000 in Austria, over 125,000 in Great Britain, and 
over 500,000 in Germany. The largest group in Asia is 75,000 in 
Palestine ; in Africa, 200,000 in Morocco; and in America, 350,000 
in the United States. With the half million in Germany, Ruppin 
concerns himself; he shows the growth in Prussia and Germany by 
a table of which the following is a condensation : — 








Prussia. Germany. 

Year. : a 7 ee 3 
Number | Per cent of Total Number | Per cent of Total 
of Jews. Population. of Jews. Population. 

1816 124,000 1.19 — — 

1861 255,000 1.38 — 

1871 325,000 1.32 512,000 1.25 

18380 364,000 1.33 562,000 | 1.24 

1890 372,000 1.24 568,000 | 1.15 
392,000 . fi 
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The sex distribution is noted as closely following that of the 
Christian population. ‘The comparative vitality of Jews and Christ- 
ians in Prussia is shown in three tables of birth and still-birth. An 
interesting testimony of the greater rigor of social estimation and 
less rigor of poverty, among the Jews, is found in the fact that in 
Prussia the average per cent of illegitimate to legitimate births from 
1875 to 1899 was 8.8 with Christian mothers and but 2.8 with Jewish 
mothers. ‘Three other tables show that the fecundity of Jews and 
Christians in Prussia, averaged per year in four periods from 1820 to 
1897. The decrease observable in both classes is decidedly greater for 
the Jews. The decrease from 1878 to 1897 was from 3.95 per cent to 
3.82 per cent per 100 Christian mothers, and from 3.03 per cent to 
2.23 per cent per 100 Jewish mothers. An interesting table on the 


average death rate in Prussia may be summarized as follows : — 


AVERAGE DEATH RATE IN PRUSSIA. 


IS78-82. 1888-92. 1893-97. 
Per 1,000 Christians , 25.23 23.26 21.84 
Per 1,000 Jews ‘ . 17.53 15.71 14.73 


A table of comparative ages in Berlin in 1895 shows that 12.86 
per cent of the Christians and 15.77 per cent of the Jews were over 
50 years of age. The following extract from a table on suicide in 


Prussia, giving the average per year in the period 1893-97, may be 


suggestive i—_ 
Male. Female. 
Per 100,000 Christians ‘ : 31.17 8.02 
Per 100,000 Jews ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 36.50 11.89 


Three tables show comparative figures on marriage, for various 
year periods, in Berlin and Prussia,—the relative per cent of the 
Jews being surprisingly low. In three interesting tables on divorces 
in Berlin, the rate for Jews appears slightly less than that for 
Catholics, which is in turn less than that for Protestants. One may 
note a remarkably small per cent of Jewish divorces caused by the 
wives, as compared with a similar proportion of Christian divorces,— 
the ratio between these per cents being almost exactly 1 to 4. 

Chapter two is concerned with the mutual and reciprocal rela- 
tions between the Jews and the Christians. These tables show a 
remarkable increase in inter-marriage between the Jews and Christ- 
ians in Prussia and Berlin, as well as a preponderant tendency for 
the offspring of these unions to accept Christian beliefs,— probably 
following a conversion of the Jewish parent. The tables seem to 
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furnish a disproof of the assumption that such mixed marriages are 
less fruitful or productive of less vigorous offspring. The fecundity 
in Berlin is shown to be double as great proportionally from mixed 
as from pure unions, and in Prussia the ratio is almost 3 to 2. 
Chapter three has to deal with the place of the Jews in industrial 
life. Six tables show the distribution of Chistians and Jews in 
various occupations in Prussia and in Germany and give evidence of 
a substitution among the Jews of manufacturing and industry in the 
important place traditionally held by agriculture. Four other tables 
give figures of the distribution of Jews in large cities; in 1895, over 
43 per cent of the Jews in Germany lived in cities of over 50,000 
inhabitants. In Prussia, in the same year, almost 23 per cent of the 
Jews lived in Berlin, while over 25 per cent lived in other cities of 
over 50,000 inhabitants. An interesting comparison is found in the 
per cent of Jews in Prussia living in cities of over 20,000 inhabitants 
in 1871 (about 32 per cent) and in 1895 (about 58 per cent). 
Chapter four shows in seven tables the school and university 
culture of Christians and Jews in Prussia. Over one-half of the 
Jews in the universities in 1895 were engaged in the study of medicine. 
Chapter five with two tables on criminality and morality ends the 


illuminating and suggestive article. 
E. H. Davis. 


oweee 


TWO IMPORTANT GOVERNMENT CATALOGUES. 

Catalogue of the Public Documents of the Fifty-fifth Congress and 
of other departments of the government of the United States for the 
period from July 1, 1897, to June 30, 1899, being the * Comprehen- 
sive Index” provided for by the Act approved January 12, 1895. 
Prepared under the supervision of the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office. Washington, 1901. 55th Congress, 
3d session. House Doc. No. 317. 1069 pp. 4to. 


Tables of and annotated index to the Congressional series of United 
States Public Documents. Prepared in the office of the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government Printing Office. Washington, 1902. 
753 pp. 4to. [L. 8vo. | 


The former volume is a worthy continuation of the noble series of 
records which have followed and supplemented Dr. J. C. Ames’ 
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Comprehensive Index, published in 1894, and with it now cover the 
entire output of the United States as a publishing concern for pre- 
cisely a decade, 1889-99. Bibliographically as complete and accurate 
as human work can be, and admirably arranged and printed, they are 
an almost never-failing source of satisfaction to the user. The new 
volume is the fourth, and furnishes at the end useful and revised 
alphabetical and classified lists, showing their relations to each other, 
of 383 distinct “ governmental authors,” 7.e., different departments, 
bureaus, ete., which have issued publications. 

Placed beside the above the Tables of Documents does not appear 
to advantage. As its title-page fails to state, but as the preface 
explains, it is intended to constitute the second part of a new edition 
of the Checklist of Public Documents, and covers the Congressional 
series of documents of the 1dth to the 52d Congresses inclusive only, 
1817-93, the period since the documents were first numbered to the 
series of catalogues. It is 


” 


beginning of the ** Comprehensive Index 
announced that the first part of the new Checklist will cover the docu- 
ments of the first fourteen Congresses, 1789-1817, and that the third 
and final part will include publications of Executive departments and 
offices which have been printed without Congressional document 
numbers. 

The largest part of the volume before us, pp. 111-753, is the 
alphabetical index, in which the entries are severely brief, and the 
references, instead of to the Congresses and sessions, are to the serial 
volume numbers devised by Dr. Ames. This feature will no doubt 
make the index much more convenient in use than Poore’s Descriptive 
Catalogue, which it is obviously intended largely to supersede, pro- 
vided the misprints and errors in the column of serial numbers are 
few. Unfortunately a set of rather serious misprints occurs on p. 7 
in the preface, where a change in the seria! numbers of certain 
volumes is recommended, and the numbers are printed 1779-82, 
1773-78, and 1773-82 when 1479-82, 1473-78, and 1473-82 were 
apparently intended. ‘This tends to impair confidence in the accu- 
racy of the references. Moreover the great advantage obtained by 
changing these numbers is not made clear, and the references in the 
index to the volumes whose serial numbers have been changed will 
be misleading when sets of the documents are consulted whereon for 


any reason there has been failure to change the numbers. 
L. P. LANE. 
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CENSUS OF ROSARIO. 
Primer Censo Municipal de Poblacion de la Ciudad del Rosario de 
Santa Fe. Republic Argentina, 1902. 


This first municipal census of the city of Rosario, the second city 
in size in the Argentine Republic, is published in a large folio vol- 
ume of 559 pages fully illustrated with very good heliotypes of the 
public streets and buildings of the city, and colored diagrams repre- 
senting the statistical results of the census. 

The population had increased from the founding of the city, in 
1725, to a total of 112,461 in 1900. More than half this number, 
however, has been added since 1887, when the population was 
50,914. Of the present population, 46,682 were of foreigu birth, 
25,679 being Italians and 11,753 Spaniards. 

The blank employed for obtaining the census called for the follow- 
ing items: Name; sex; age; nationality; profession or occupation ; 
read or write? civil condition: single, married, widower or widow, 
house or land owner. ‘The number of births in the city in 1900 were 
3844, and the rate was 34.1 per 1000. The marriages were 772, and 
the rate 6.8 or 13.6 (persons married). The deaths were 3265, and 
the rate was 29.03 per 1000. The most destructive diseases were : 
tuberculosis, from which there were 259 deaths; meningitis, 272; 
infantile tetanus, 104; acute lung diseases, 405; enteritis and vastro- 
enteritis, 591; typhoid fever, 87; measles, 52. 

Other important items embraced in the report, besides those per- 
taining to the population, are the meteorological tables, statistics of 
commerce and industry, sciences, arts and literature, manufactures, 
occupations, baaks and financial institutions, railways, sanitary 
department, municipal government, education, charities, statistics of 
churches and religious sects, streets and theatres. The work of 
taking and publishing the census was done under the direction of 
Sefor Don Luis Lamas, and is a very creditable public work. 


—--- 2 © eo ______ 


INQUIRY IN REGARD TO TUBERCULOSIS. 


The Committee on the Prevention of Tuberculosis, formed last 
June under the auspices of the Charity Organization Society of New 
York City, in addition to spreading information by means of litera- 
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ture and lectures addressed to various classes of the population, and 
to working for the multiplication and development of agencies to 
care for consumptives, has undertaken an investigation into the social 
and economic aspects of tuberculosis. No attempt is being made to 
duplicate the medical and bacteriological investigations that have 
been made by many scientists in many lands, but such questions are 
being taken up as the relation of consumption to density of popu- 
lation, housing conditions, occupation, race characteristics, social 
habits — relations which vary with locality and time, but cannot be 
disregarded in any intelligeut effort to cope with the disease. 

As a foundation for local stulies the statistics found in the Twelfth 
Federal Census have been worked up to show the general incidence 
of the disease in regard to age, sex, conjugal condition, race and 
nationality, occupation, and geographical distribution. Since the 
extraordinary conditiors prevailing in New York City make applica- 
tions of these generalizations unsafe, and since the Committee is 
confining its practical work to the borough of Manhattan, the main 
investigation is being directed to the disease as it exists in this part 
of New York City. 

The system of compulsory notification of living cases which has 
been developed since 1894, and the admirably kept tuberculosis index 
of all cases known to the Health Department, together with the 
official death certificates, afford a mass of material. Maps have 
already been prepared showing the distribution of the mortality from 
consumption over the city, its relation to density of population, and 
its concentration in typical blocks and houses, as well as diagrams 
representing the prevalence of the disease among men and women at 
different ages and by general nativity and the decrease in the death 
rate. 

The tabulation of the death certificates for 1902, for the points of 
nationality and occupation, with reference to sex and age, is now 
going forward. ‘The results will be supplemented by a similar tabu- 
lation of the records of living cases. 

In addition to this a schedule of sociological inquiries in consider- 
able detail has been prepared for collecting histories of consumptives 
from the tenemeut districts of Manhattan. These records are being 
kept in various institutions which care for such cases, by the special 
workers among tuberculosis cases in the United Hebrew Charities 
and the Charity Organization Society, and by several physicians and 


nurses who work in the poorer sections of the city It seems prob- 
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able that fifteen hundred of these comparatively full records of 
housing and social conditions and occupations will be available by 
the first of June. 

There is small room for doubt that the results obtained from these 
histories and from the Health Department records will indicate fur- 
ther investigations into certain occupations carried on in the city, 
into certain places of amusement or of congregation for other pur- 
poses, and into the habits of certain sections of the population, and 
that these investigations will result, directly or indirectly, in ameliora- 
ting some of the conditions which make for the persistence and the 
spread of “the great white plague.” 





ewe 


REPORTS OF INSTITUTIONS. 


The State of New York, in 1886, added to its Public Health Law 
certain provisions relating to institutions for homeless children. The 
object of the new legislation was to remedy the unsanitary and 
dangerous conditions prevailing in many of these institutions, and to 
prevent the spread of contagious diseases among the inmates. The 
State Board of Charities recently attempted to ascertain how great a 
compliance had been accorded the law during its fifteen years of 
operation, and to this end the Board investigated conditions in 148 
of the children’s institutions of the state. It found the degree of 
compliance greatest in the institutions of New York City, and least 
in those scattered over the western part of the state. 

In every case it was found that the institution in question had 
obeyed the law as far as the employment of a regular physician went, 
yet 17 institutions admitted children without examination by a physi- 
cian, and 11 more did so under “special circumstances.” Only 49 
were found to comply strictly with the requirement which calls for 
the filing of a physician’s certificate of the child’s condition along 
with the commitment papers, and one-third of the entire number of 
institutions failed, either wholly or partially, to comply with the 
section requiring that every child at entrance be placed in strict 
quarantine until discharged by a physician. The reason most fre- 
quently given for failure in this latter instance was “lack of 
facilities.” Nearly four-fifths of the institutions were found to comply 
with the section which requires a monthly examination, by a compe- 
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tent physician, of the sanitary conditions of the institution and of the 
physical condition of each child, but less than a third completed the 
requirement by filing a report of such examination. Only about 19 
allowed the amount of air space per occupant in the dormitories 
which the law calls for, but a larger proportion complied with the 
provision requiring a space of not less than two feet between the beds. 

The report includes also a consideration of the occurrence of con- 
tagious diseases in the institutions visited, a discussion of preventive 
and protective measures, and some account of the more important 
objections and recommendations made by officials who have had the 
best possible opportunity of observing the law in its practical applica- 
tion. It emphasizes throughout the inestimable value of filing 


regular, systematic reports. 
A.M. S. 


STATISTICAL YEAR-BOOK OF GERMANY. 


The ninth [1901] issue of the Statistisches Jahrbuch Deutscher 
Stddte, published under the direction of Mr. N. Neefe, Director of 
the Statistical Bureau of Breslau, in collaboration with nineteen col- 
leagues, is in arrangement and composition much the same as the 
previous issue, though it is enriched by the addition of a few new 
studies and the re-entrance of several articles which have appeared 
in former years. ‘Twenty divisions of the 1900 year-book have 
been enlarged aud extended. Of the changes, the most important are 
as follows: In Part II has been inserted a table of the Landed 
Property of German Municipalities and of the World. This study 
has been made part of a special division of the book. In Part 21 has 
been included the statement of the results in the promotion and exten- 
sion of Poor-Relief and Philanthropy, as shown in the Tenth and 
Eleventh Conferences of the Committees of the German Statistical 
Council. In Part 22 appears for the first time a statement of the 
Income, Output and Profits of and Duties on Stock-yards and 
Slaughter-houses. ‘To Part 25 has been added a Summary of the 
results of Landtag and Reichstag Elections. More extensive pres- 
entation is made of the subject of Industrial Legislation, Conditions 
of Income and Well-being, Poor Relief and Philanthropy, National 
Internal Commerce, and National Administration, Representation 
and Defence. 
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The Movement in Prices in Germany. 


THE MOVEMENT IN PRICES IN GERMANY. 
Die Entwickelung des Preisniveaus in den letzten Jahren. Conrad’s 
Jahrbiicher, November, 1902, p. 638, et seq. 


The present industrial depression in Germany followed a period of 
very active prosperity, and the author’s purpose in writing the present 
article is to show what had been the effect of the rapid change on 
the level of prices. According to Hamburg quotations he found, with 
regard to 163 articles, that, on the whole, the level in 1900 remained 
the same as in 1899. These two years show a decline as compared 
with several previous years, but this decline simply overbalances a rise 
which had taken place in the preceding period. The year 1901, as was 
to be expected, shows a decided fall. Considering prices from 1847-80 
as 100, the index number for 1896 is then 80.55; 1897, 83.10; 1898, 
$1.63; 1899, 78.61; and 1900, 79.30. But in 190] it was only 
75.54. This is the lowest level which had been heretofore noticed. 

For the period 1891-95 the index number was 88.28, while for 
that of 1896-1900 it was 80.68. The industrial prosperity was 
accompanied by only a small increase of prices, while not until 1901 
did the depression cause any appreciable reduction. On the whole, 
despite the production of gold, money has continuously risen in value. 

Colonial products after 1897 fell heavily in price, and in 1900, as 
compared with 1847-80, they stood as 76 and 79. In the year 1901 
they fell again to 64.6,— the level of 1899. Sugar is not included 
in this, since it is no longer regarded as a colonial product. In 
Magdeburg sugar has remained at the price of 10 m. per ewt. during 
the past years, as against 31 m. during 1879-83, and 16 m. in the 
period, 1889-93. 

Since 1891 indigo has been declining in price. The improvements 
in the methods of producing it depressed the price even more after 
1897. It cost but 401 m. per ewt. in 1901, as against 701 m. in the 
period 1871-80, 587 m. in 1881-90, and 487 m. in 1891-1900. 

The prices of metals, as well as that of coal, in the year 1900, 
advanced considerably, but in 1901 the price of the former sank to 
the level of 1899, although the coal combine succeeded in preventing 
any sharp decline in the price of coal. 

Tin rose in price from 69 to 102 m. in 1899 and reached 112 m. 
in 1900, but sank to 105 m. in 1901. From 1898-1901 iron was 
quoted at 2.71, 3.30, 3.86 and 3.25, respectively ; copper at 51.3, 
65.5, 72.7 and 72.5, respectively ; lead advanced much less. 
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Cereals underwent only insignificant variation during the four 
years. In 1901 the price stood lower than during the preceding 
three years. For the whole empire (in contradistinction to the 
Hamburg quotations) the cereal prices show an improvement in 1901 
over the preceding period, 1894-98. Spirits (alcohol) and raw sugar 
have appreciably fallen off. Cotton and wool which in the years 
1899 and 1900 manifested a marked improvement sank again almost 
to their level during 1894-98. Lead was thrown back from 395 to 
26.5 in 1900, but it is nevertheless above the level of 1894—98 which 
was 27.6. Copper went from 160 in 1900 to 154.8 in 1901 but at 
that, stands higher than 98.8 which was its level in 1894-98. Zinc 
dropped from 50.4 and 41.5 to 34.8 in 1901 (1894-98 = 29.7). 
Tin fell off from 253 and 275 to 246 (1894-98 = 134.8). Coal has 
steadily risen in price since 1897, 24.5 as against 20.7 in the period, 
1894-98. 

From the tables given (pp. 643-646) the author shows that in the 
years 1899, 1900, and 1901 the index number of general prices 
changed, as 63, 75, and 70, respectively. In the two years (1900 
and 1901) which showed less economic activity the prices stood above 
the level of the period (1892-1900). The year 1901 presents a fall- 
ing back, but it is still above the level of the period (1892-1900). 
From the indications at Hamburg, it is certain that the increase 
manifest in England would be less were more articles enumerated. 

If attention be especially concentrated on cereals it can be shown 
that marked changes have not taken place during the past few years. 
Wheat and rye rose somewhat in 1901, as against 1900, but both 
years stood below 1898 and 1899 and the period (1879-89) which 
was itself somewhat low. On the other hand, barley and oats main- 
tained themselves at the heighth of the previous year over the level 


(1879-89). 
E. E. AGGER. 
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STUDIES IN ILLEGITIMACY. 


Die unehelichen Kinder in Berlin, by H. Neuman. Die enehel- 
ichen Geburten als Sozialphinomen, by Fr. Lindner. Review, by 
W. Kahler in Conrad’s Jahrbiicher, November, 1902, p. 731. 


An interesting phase of the social phenomenon of illegitimacy is 
that of the later-life conditions of the illegitimate children. Neuman 
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undertook to determine what the social and health conditions were 
of the illegitimate children born in Berlin in the year 1896. The 
investigator was forced to obtain all his material by private means. 
He inquired into the condition of 7229 illegitimate children and 
although in the case of 300 children the various details of condition 
could not all be ascertained, the work is exceedingly useful. The 
results of his study, which he gives in 40 detailed and well-interpreted 
tables, lead him earnestly to exhort that better methods be adopted 
in the care of illegitimate progeny. 

The field of the second investigation was Bavaria. Bavaria used to 
stand at the very head of all European states in the number of illegiti- 
mate births; now it is still found in the second place, having been over- 
taken by Austria. Out of every 100 born alive the illegitimate 


were in :— 
1865-69. 1876-80. 1887-90. 
Austria : 14.52 13.84 14.67 
Bavaria , , 20.59 12.86 14.01 
Germany . —_— 8.67 9.23 
Prussia ’ 8.14 7.53 7.81 


The statistical data upon which the author bases his conclusions 
are arranged in well constructed tables. He found that marriage 
legislation and the industrial policy as well as the general economic 
and political conditions of the country exert an influence on illegiti- 
mate child bearing. Concerning religious denominations,— it seemed 
possible that an influence might be traced along these lines, since the 
minority, which holds different faiths, keep themselves morally cleaner 
than the majority, which clings to one faith (Catholicism) ; ‘but here 
also the author points out that economic motives may easily consti- 
tute the determinative cause. He is of the opinion that the legal 
status of illegitimate children has much significance in the number of 
illegitimate births; he denies also that the country districts show 
more favorable conditions than the cities. His conclusion as regards 
civil status, age, and sex conditions are exceedingly general and 
vague, but he finds a certain parallelism between the total, and the 
number of illegitimate births. There is also a chapter on the later 
life conditions but this is based on other than Bavarian material. 

E. E. A. 





